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ARTICLE I. 


THE MORAL TREATMENT OF INSANITY. 


The removal of the insane from home and former asso- 
ciations, with respectful and kind treatment under all cir- 
cumstances, and in most cases manual labor, attendance on 
religious worship on Sunday, the establishment of regular 
habits and of self-control, diversion of the mind from morbid 
trains of thought, are now generally considered as essential 
in the Moral Treatment of the Insane. 

We shall therefore, in this essay, confine ourselves mostly 
—Ist, to a brief historical review of this subject, in order to 
do at least partial justice to our predecessors, and 2d, notice 
such new suggestions and new methods of treatment as have 
come to our knowledge. 

Previous to the time of Pinel, the moral treatment of the 
Insane was fluctuating and unestablished. In some periods 
and in some countries, a portion of the insane at least, were 
treated with great kindness, while at the same time, others 
were neglected and abused. From the most remote periods, 
msanity was regarded for the most part as a sacred disease, 
as coming direct from heaven, and as a consequence of the 
possession of a spirit or demon. This was the belie! of 
the Chaldeans and the Jews. Saul was troubled by an evil 
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spirit, and Job by a demon. Hence recourse was had to 
various moral means of cure. Thus Saul was cured by the 
music of David. “ And it came to pass when the evil spirit 
from God was upon Saul, that David took a harp and play- 
ed with his hand ; so Saul was refreshed and was well, and 
the evil spirit departed from him.” 1 Sam. xvi. 16. 

Similar methods of treatment prevailed im ancient Egypt 
and Greece ; the priests of the former country amused insane 
persons, and diverted their minds by musie, and by pleasant 
walks in groves and gardens, filled with perfumes and flow- 
ers; and Melampus cured the daughters of Pretus, king of 
Argos, not with Hellebore as some have stated, but by 
bodily exercise, and by mysterious. ceremonies that acted 
powerfully on the imagination. 

But all the insane were not treated in the same manner ; 
while those who were gay, sociable and courageous, were 
treated with respect and kindness, and even idolized and 
worshipped as Oracles, many that were timid and melan- 
choly, were considered objects of Heaven’s wrath, and driven 
forth as outcasts, and subjected to the greatest abuse. 

The treatment of the insane, has ever varied with the 
philosophy and intelligence of the age. That they are treat- 
ed better in modern times, more kindly and judiciously, is 
not owing to any increase of benevolence, but to an increase 
of knowledge. Benevolence has ever existed in the heart 
of man, and compassion for suffering, been manifested from 
the most remote period. But without knowledge, benevo- 
lence may prove to be as injurious as tyranny itself. Hence 
we find in the ignorant ages, the insane not merely neglect- 
ed, but abused and persecuted, and in many cases put to 
death in the most inhuman manner, and not for want of pity 
and compassion in the human heart, but from ignorance of 
the nature of insanity, Those thus treated were not con- 
sidered as diseased, insane or as deserving of pity, but as 
wicked beings, in league with evil spirits, and meriting pun- 
ishment. 

From the earliest period, some individuals had correct 
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notions on insanity—Celsus who lived at the time of Christ, 
gave many excellent precepts relating to the moral treat- 
ment of the insane, and Caelius Aurelianus, who lived three 
centuries later, insisted in strong terms on the necessity of 
acquiring the confidence and esteem of the insane by frank- 
ness of manner and by kind treatment. 

But the difficulty has ever been to determine who are 
insane. 

Not to go back to times too remote for abundant and cor- 
rect historical details, we know that from the fourteenth 
to the eighteenth century, very many thousands of insane 
persons were put to death, and most of them by order of 
Courts of Justice. Some were condemned to death or to 
imprisonment for life as heretics, some were hung for prac- 
tising witchcraft, and vast numbers were burned as sorcer- 
ers, or for being in league with the devil. 

These cruelties have for the most part passed away, yet 
still down even to the present time, there are we believe 
in most countries, some deranged persons confined with 
criminals in prisons, and not unfrequently some are put to 
death for acts committed by them when deprived of their 
reason. 

The burning of Joan of Arc, and the thousands of sup- 
posed sorcerers, and which we now look upon with horror, 
was caused by the ignorance of the times. In fact, igno- 
rance has ever been the worst of all diseases, and as relates 
to insanity much yet remains, and we should regard it among 
our highest duties to endeavor to dispel it, and to diffuse 
such a knowledge of insanity among all classes, as will pre- 
vent the recurrence of the enormities we have mentioned. 

Owing to the spread of science, the insane towards the 
beginning of the last century, ceased to be regarded as 
witches or sorcerers. Still they continued to be abused and 
neglected. The most furious were confined in cells and 
dungeons, and when obstinate or mischievous, were cruelly 
whipped, and in all respects treated like wild beasts. For 
many years no other method of treatment was supposed 
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practicable or useful. No one seems to have thought of at- 
tempting to cure them. 

Undoubtedly there were exceptions, but this was gener- 
ally the treatment of the insane previous to the time of Pinel, 
whom we must regard as the founder of the humane, ra- 
tional, and now generally adopted system of moral treat- 
ment. 

He had, to be sure, an active assistant, and to some de- 
gree a precursor in Pussin; still to Pinel seems fairly due 
the very great merit which we have mentioned. 

He is most generally and popularly known in connection 
with the insane, by his bold act of unchaining above fifty 
maniacs at one time at the Bicetre Hospital, in 1792. But 
he had six years previous to this, reduced to practice his 
mild system of treatment elsewhere. 

This system was not the result of an accident or an ex- 
periment, but was adopted by Pinel after much reading, 
observation and reflection. He thoroughly qualified him- 
self for this great work by vast learning,—a knowledge of 
the languages of other .countries, and a thorough acquain- 
tance with all that had been written on the subject of in- 
sanity. 

Thus prepared, he early matured his system, then tried it 
in practice on a great scale for several years, and finally pub- 
lished it to the world. His first work on insanity, Traite 
Medico-Philosophique, was published in 1801, and we do 
not hesitate to say, that we know not of any work on insan- 
ity superior to this, especially as improved by Pinel in the 
last edition ;—none more worthy of our daily study. On 
perusing it, we almost lament to find that very little indeed 
has been added that may be called improvement in the 
moral treatment of the insane since his time. This work 
was early translated, and thus the viewsof Pinel respecting 
insanity and the proper treatment of the insane, were soon 
made known throughout the civilized world. 

Not many years after this, the . treat, near York in Eng. 
land, was established; It was sugge ‘ed by Mr. William 
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Tuke, who is generally considered its founder, and was 
mainly established for insane persons belonging to the So- 
ciety of Friends, and for the purpose of separating them from 
the profane and profligate, and placing them under the care 
of the members of the society, and where they would be 
kindly treated. Great good resulted from the establishment 
of this Retreat, although it must be confessed, the original 
founders did not seem to have had very clear ideas respect- 
the nature of insanity, or of its proper treatment. Benevo- 
lent feelings led them to wish the insane to be kindly treat- 
ed, and they endeavored to carry their wishes into practice. 
At first there was no regular medical superintendent, though 
fortunately in George Jepson, whose name should be ever 
dear to the insane, and who acted as superintendent, they 
found a man of an original and vigorous mind, and who 
having some knowledge of medicine, and having visited 
other establishments for the insane, was well calculated to 
introduce and carry out useful reforms. “To him we con- 
sider the Retreat largely indebted for the success that at- 
tended its early administration. 

This institution was opened in 1796, four years after Pi- 
nel had unchained the Maniacs of the Bicetre. For several 
years but few patients were admitted, but the success at- 
tending their kind treatment, and the notoriety given to the 
institution, by various publications, made a good impression, 
and together with the circulation of Pinel’s Treatise, trans- 
lated by Dr. Davis, and published in 1806, had the effect to 
introduce a milder and better system of moral treatment 
into many of the institutions for the insane in England. But 
while we cheerfully admit that great credit is due to the 
founders of the York Retreat for their humane exertions in 
behalf of the insane, and freely acknowledge that vast good 
resulted to other institutions for their exertions, and particu- 
larly from the publication and general circulation of Mr. 
Tuke’s description of the Retreat, published in 1813 :—his- 
torical accuracy will not allow us to say, that they origina- 
ted what may be called the rational, humane and modern 
system of moral treatment of the insane. 
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In this country, the system of Pinel was early introduced, 
and among those who were most instrumental in establish- 
ing it here, we ought to mention Rush, Wyman and Todd. 

Dr. Rush was a man of great benevolence as well as great 
intelligence, and in his published writings on insanity, we 
find many interesting and valuable facts, and also many 
useful suggestions respecting the moral treatment of the in- 
sane. He inculcates the necessity of mjld treatment and 
kind usage; but still, Dr. Rush can not now be considered 
as a correct guide for us to follow, either as regards the 
moral or the medical treatment of the insane. 

So great is the authority of his name, and so great the 
influence which his “ Observations on Diseases of the Mind,” 
have exercised on the opinions and practice of medical men 
in this country, that we deem it not improper to briefly no- 
tice some suggestions of his respecting the moral treatment 
of the insane that we deem erroneous. A prevailing error 
found in his writings on insanity, is, that the insane are to 
be disciplined and governed, that those who have the care 
of them must obtain a dominion over them by fear or by 
other means that we think improper. Thus he says: “ the 
first object of a physician, when he enters the cell or cham- 
ber of the deranged patient, should be, to catch his eye, and 
look him out of countenance.” Again he says, “ The con- 
duct of a physician to his patients should be uniformly dig- 
nified, if he wishes to acquire their obedience and respect. 
He should never descend to levity in conversing with them. 
He should hear with silence their rude or witty answers to 
his questions, and upon no account ever laugh at them, or 
with them.” After attending to various means for making 
insane persons obedient, he says, “ If these prove ineffectual 
to establish a government over deranged patients, recourse 
should be had to certain modes of coercion.” 

After mentioning a recourse to the strait waistcoat, the 
tranquilizing chair, (which is an invention of Dr. Rush,) the 
privation of customary pleasant food, and pouring cold wa- 
ter under the coat sleeves, so that it may descend to the 
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arm pits, he adds, “if all these modes of punishment should 
fail of the intended effect, it will be proper to resort to the 
fear of death.” 

I need but mention these remarks of Dr. Rush, to show 
that he was far behind not only the present age in the 
moral treatment of the insane, ‘but in arrear of Pinel, whose 
treatise on insanity had been published several years when 
Dr. Rush wrote. 

Doct. Wyman, the first Physician and Superintendent of 
the McLean Asylum, though not extensively known by his 
published writings, was a man of superior qualifications, and 
admirably qualified for the station he held. 

He had much architectural and mechanical ingenuity, 
and to him we are indebted for some of our best arrange- 
ments for the care.of the insane. His untiring industry, his 
constant devotedness to the welfare of those uuder his charge, 
his sterling integrity and exactness in everything belonging 
to the duties of his station, furnished an example that has 
been in the highest degree salutary. 

Having no similar institutione in this country to look to 
for guidance, he had to depend upon the resources of his 
own head and heart, and fortunately these were both good, 
and consequently, mast that he devised and suggested, has 
stood the test of time and experience. Dr. Wyman had, 
we think, one fault, considering the station he held, and this 
was excessive modesty or disinelination to make known his 
improvements and the success that attended his labors. 
Owing to his extreme sensitiveness on this subject, he is 
jess known, and probably accomplished Jess good than men 
of less real merit. ‘That his views of both moral and medi- 
cal treatment, were what we now deem correct, is evident 
from the followimg note to his discourse on “ Mental Phi- 
losophy as connected with Mental Disease,” delivered before 
the Massachusetts Medical Society. “ In mental disorders,” 
he says, “ without symptoms of organic disease, a judicious 
moral management is most successful. {t should afford 
agreeable occupation. It should engage the mind, and 
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exercise the body; as im riding, walking, sewing, embroid- 
ery, bowling, gardening, mechanic arts; to which may be 
added, reading, writing. conversation, &c., the whole to be 
performed with order and regularity. Even the taking of 
food, retiring to bed, rising in the morning and at stated 
times, and conforming to stated rules in almost every thing, 
is a most salutary discipline. It requires, however, constant 
attention and vigilance, with the greatest kindness in the at- 
tendants upon a lunatic. Moral treatment is indispensable, 
even in cases arising from organic disease. 

In regard to medical treatment, I believe that purging, 
bleeding, low diet, &c., have been adopted with little dis- 
crimination. They are to be resorted to only when there 
is organic disease, which requires the reducing plan. But 
these remedies, especially in debilitated subjects, are seldom 
useful in relieving mental disease. They are usually inju- 
rious, and frequently fatal.” 

Dr. Todd, of Hartford, we also recal with pleasing recol- 
lections. He possessed, as Spurzheim said after seeing him, 
to the writer of this article, “a mountain of benevolence,” 
to which were added a good education, fine personal ap- 
pearance, most engaging manners, and very superior con- 
versational powers, all of which eminently fitted him for the 
moral treatment of the insane, in which he particularly ex- 
celled. His great merit we conceive, is, hishaving zealous- 
ly embraced, and practically introduced into this country, 
and made extensively known here the moral and medical 
treatment recommended by Pinel, Tuke and Willis. To 
use his own words found in his first Report, he made the 
“ Law of kindness, the all-pervading power of the moral 
discipline of the Retreat, and required unvaried gentleness 
and respect to be manifested towards the inmates of the in- 
stitution, by every member belonging to it.” 

He early discountenanced depletion, particularly bleeding 
in insanity, and insisted upon the necessity of generous diet, 
and recommended a frequent resort to tonics and narcotics 
in the medical treatment of the insane, 
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-This course of treatment, though it had been recommend- 
ed by the best writers on insanity in Europe, had not to 
much extent been resorted to in this country, previous to 
the time of Dr. Todd, and it was so contrary to that recom- 
mended by Dr. Rush, that it required considerable boldness, 
and much address and management to introduce it, and 
make it popular in this country, and this, Dr. Todd accom- 
plished. 

As already stated, but few improvements in the moral 
treatment of the insane have been made, since the time of 
Pinel and Tuke. Jn their writings, all those methods that 
we now deem most essential, are clearly pointed out and 
insisted upon. Still these methods have by the labors of 
others, become more generally known and established, and 
in some respects improved. 

M. Leuret, the distinguished Physician of the Bicetre 
Hospital at Paris, in his valuable work, “ Du Traitement 
Moral de la folie,” has made many very useful suggestions, 
and done much good in calling attention to the vast impor- 
tance of moral treatment in insanity. Most writers previous 
to Leuret, had considered the moral treatment as auxiliary 
to the medical, but Leuret considers the latter as of trivial 
importance compared with the former. He proposes to cure 
all cases of uncomplicated insanity, solely by moral means. 
For this purpose, he often excites pain or unpleasant sensa- 
tions and ideas, in order to prevent and dispel those still 
more unpleasant. 

Unfortunately for the establishment of the many excellent 
precepts contained in this profound work of M. Leuret, he 
has created a prejudice against himself and his writings by 
some of his recommendations, particularly by that of the 
Douche, which, however valuable it may be in some cases, 
is, we believe, liable to great abuse. In some of the prisons 
in this country, where it has been used extensively with re- 
fractory criminals, we have been informed on good author- 
ity, the use of it has occasionally proved dangerous, and in 
a few cases, fatal. But apart from this, and this is only one 
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of a great variety of measures which he recommends for 
exciting the hopes and fears of his patients, dispelling their 
morbid fancies and teaching them habits of self-control, his 
work abounds with useful suggestions, and is well worthy 
of our careful study. He recommends resorting to a great 
variety of means to direct and engage the attention of pa- 
tients. He insists on the importance of out door exercise 
and bodily labor, walking, riding, engaging in active sports, 
and more particularly on the value of mental labor, such as 
reading, committing pieces to memory and reciting them, 
and other school exercises, acting plays, attention to mu- 
sic, &c. 

On all these subjects and many others relating to the men- 
ta] treatment of the insane, more full and useful details will 
be found in the work of Leuret, than in any other with 
which we are acquainted. 

In the main we coincide with him, that in a majority of 
cases of insanity, the moral treatment is of more importance 
than the medical, and we fear we shall never avail ourselves 
of the full value of the former, nor cease to do injury to some 
patients by administering too much medicine, until we heart- 
ily embrace this view of the subject. 

That some cases of insanity require medical treatment 
we believe, but we also believe that a large majority of the 
patients in Lunatic Asylums do not. There is much analo- 
gy between many of the patients found in all such institu- 
tions, and the passionate, mischievous. and what are called 
bad boys in a school, and there is about as much propriety 
in following the example of Mrs. Squeers, and physicing and 
medicating the latter as the former, in order to cure them 
or to change their propensities. Rational hopes for the im- 
provement of either, should we believe, be founded on moral 
management alone. 

Bodily labor as a measure for benefiting and curing the 
insane is generally recommended, and we allude to it now, 
but to express the hope that better arrangements for this 
purpose will be made in institutions for the insane, than have 
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hitherto beem Some have an insufficient quantity of land, 
and are destitute of work shops. We think every such in- 
stitution should have a good farm attached to it ; but still, a 
farm is not sufficient, as it can afford employment but to 
comparatively few, and only for partof the year. We 
think several work shops should be connected with every 
large establishment for the insane, and be so connected, that 
the patients of each class can go to them without risk or 
exposure. One or more rooms in connection with each 
hall for patients, is needed in order to afford employment to 
all that would be benefited by it. In such rooms, dress- 
making and tailoring, cabinet work, the manufacture of 
toys, basket-making, shoe-making, painting, printing, book- 
binding, and various other employments may be carried on 
to the advantage of many patients, some of whom can not 
be employed on the farm or in shops disconnected with the 
asylum. In the construction of asylums for the insane, we 
think there should more care be taken to provide convenient 
rooms for the purposes mentioned. 

But however useful bodily labor may be to some, we re- 
gard it as less so generally as a curative measure, and less 
applicable in many cases, than mental occupation or the 
regular and rational employment of the mind. 

In fact, manual labor, we believe, proves more beneficial 
by producing this result, that is, by engaging the attention 
and directing the mind to new subjects of thought, than by 
its direct effect upon the body. Not unfrequently manual 
labor appears to be injurious, especially in recent cases ; it 
accelerates the circulation, and sometimes reproduces ex- 
citement of mind in those that have become quiet and con- 
valescent. 

We apprehend many have erroneous views on the sub- 
ject of manual labor as a remedy for insanity. It is un- 
doubtedly useful of itself in some cases, but it rarely cures. 
The large majority of patients that recover are restored 
without it, and most of the work performed by those of this 
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class in lunatic asylums is after convalescence is well es- 
tablished. 

It is true, that in many institutions for the insane in this 
country, and to a greater extent in Europe, a vast amount of 
manual labor is performed by the patients ; but the principal 
part of this, according to our observation, is done by those 
that belong to the incurable class ; and to these, who consti- 
tute the majority in most establishments, manual labor is 
highly useful, and sometimes necessary for the preservation 
of the health, and of what mind is still possessed. 

But as we have said, the curable class are more benefited 
by the regular and rational employment of the mind, by pur- 
suits that engage the attention, and tend to the enlargement 
and the improvement of the mental and moral powers. 

For this purpose, asylums should be well supplied with 
books, maps and apparatus illustrative of different sciences, 
and also collections in natural history, &c. Schools should 
be established in every institution for the insane, where pa- 
tients could engage in reading, writing, drawing, music, arith- 
metic, geography, history, and also study some of the sciences, 
as chemistry, mineralogy, conchology, physiology, &c. 

To these schools should be attached intelligent instructors, 
who should spend all their time with the patients, eat at the 
same table with them, but have no labor or other duty to 
attend to, than to interest the patients and contribute all 
they can by their presence and conversation to their con- 
tentment and enjoyment. They should join them in their 
amusements and walks, and be their constant companions. 

We are satisfied that an establishment for the insane can 
be better managed, and with equal economy, by having an 
arrangement by which some attendants devote their time to 
the ordinary duties and labors of the halls, while others have 
nothing to do but to accompany the patients and endeavor 
to instruct and amuse them. The latter having nothing to 
do with any coercive measures, the patients do not become 
prejudiced against, and will readily hearken to their sugges- 
tions. Thus they serve as a constant guard, and by their 
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presence and management, prevent outbreaks and disorder 
and make coercive measures, restraint and seclusion, rarely 
necessary. 

They also by their presence and conversation quiet the 
timid, console the desponding, and by attention to all, con- 
tribute to the contentment and cheerfulness of the patients, 
and as we believe, essentially aid in curing them. Many 
cases, we believe, cannot be cured or improved, but by a- 
rousing and calling into exercise the dormant faculties of the 
mind. Hence schools are beneficial, not merely to the cu- 
rable class of patients, but to the demented and those ap- 
proaching this condition. 

In such, the active state of the disease, which originated 
the mental disturbance, has passed, and left the brain and 
faculties of the mind ina torpid state. In these cases, med- 
icine is generally of no use, and they cannot often be much 
improved, but by exercising the faculties of the mind. 

But others are also benefited by devoting a portion of 
every day tomental improvement. To those who are near- 
ly or quite well, and who remain in an asylum for fear of 
relapsing at home, or for other reasons, schools afford en- 
joyment and often means for improvement which are high- 
ly valued by the patients themseives. 

The melancholy and despairing, and to all those suffering 
from delusions of mind, and those that are uneasy and ner- 
vous, that are constantly restless and disposed to find fault 
and to annoy the attendants, and quarrel with all about them, 
because they have nothing else to occupy their minds, are 
frequently cured by mental occupation and the exercises of 
a school, by attending to composition, declamation, the wri- 
ting and acting of dialogues and plays. 

Our observations for many years in various lunatic asy- 
lums, led us a long time since to regard the want of mental 
occupation as the greatest want in modern institutions for 
the insane. Go into any such establishment, and you will 
find some few, in winter a very few, at work, some playing 
cards or other games; yet a still larger number will be found 
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sitting about, listless, inactive, doing nothing, saying nothing, 
taking no interest in anything going on around them ; gath- 
ered around the stove or place that is heated, looking for- 
ward to nothing but the hour for eating and retiring to sleep. 
Fora short time each day, when the physician passes around, 
they will exhibit a little animation and say a few words, and 
then relapse into their former condition. 

When the weather is pleasant, some of them walk or ride 
out occasionally for a short time, but this, to many of the 
class we are describing, after a few times, seems to bea 
mechanical kind of business and confers but little enjoyment, 
they notice but little and say but little during the walk or 
ride, or after it. These patients make no especial trouble 
in an asylum, and are very apt to be overlooked and neg- 
lected, and if not already demented soon become so. They 
are thought not to require much attention, as they have 
good bodily health, and are quiet, consequently they gener- 
ally receive but little notice. 

But those belonging to this class require great attention ; 
they need mental exercise; they should attend school and 
have their minds awakened into activity, for an hour or two 
every day. Soon, by this course, their memories will im- 
prove ; they will become interested in singing or in some 
particular study, and by perseverance a considerable num- 
ber will be cured, and many, very many, rendered capable 
of much enjoyment, and be kept from sinking into a state of 
hopeless dementia. 

Various are the methods that may be adopted to awaken 
into activity the dormant faculties of the mind and to dispel 
delusions and melancholy trains of thought. A museum or 
collection of minerals, shells, pictures, specimens of ancient 
and modern art and curiosities of all sorts, should be con- 
nected with institutions for the insane. The opportunities 
are abundant for making interesting and valuable collections 
of this kind by the aid of the patients that have recovered 
and their friends. 

By means thus indicated Institutions for the care and cure 
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of those affected by mental disorder will be made to resemble 
those for education, rather than Hospitals for the sick, or 
prisons for criminals; and when we call to mind that the 
_greater part of those committed to such establishments are 
not actually sick, and do not require medical treatment, but 
are suffering from deranged intellect, feelings and passions, 
itis evident that a judicious course of mental and moral disci- 
pline is most essential for their comfort and restoration. 

By these remarks we do not however mean to disparage 
medical treatment as it is in some cases very essential, but 
we mean to insist upon what we believe to be the fact, that 
moral treatment including religious instruction and medical 
advice as to the means of preventing re-attacks, is the most 
important, ‘and as yet too much neglected ;—that institutions 
in general have not been constructed and arranged in a 
manner best adapted for carrying into successful operation 
a complete system of moral treatment. 

In conclusion we wish to express the hope that increased 
attention will be given to this subject, and are confident 
great good will result. When such a system as we have 
briefly indicated or rather hinted at, is judiciously introduced 
into Asylums with convenient rooms and suitable books and 
apparatus, we apprehend that trivial and objectionable 
amusements will be abandoned by the inmates themselves 
for more rational enjoyments—enjoyments which while they 
serve to dispel the darkness and delusions that affect many, 
will at the same time have the effect to improve their minds 
and enable them to leave the institution not only rational, 
but better qualified by increased intelligence and power of 
self-control for encountering the troubles and performing 

the duties of life. 
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ARTICLE II. 
REMARES UPON MONOMANIA, 


By M. Baituareer, Physician to the Salpetriere Hospital 
for the Insane, Paris. Translated from the “ Annales 
Medico-Psychologiques.” By J. E. Les, M. D., First As- 
sistant Physician to the New York State Lunatic Asy- 
lum. 


Monomania is indisputably the most singular of all forms 
of insanity. Every day, under the influence of fierce pas- 
sion, or of certain poisonous agents, we see produced an un- 
natural state of intellectual excitement, which aids us in 
understanding maniacal delirium, and also enables us to com- 
prehend pretty accurately that disorder of the faculties, more 
or less general, which is accompanied by loquacity, agita- 
tion, &c. 

But the case is different as to monomania. How is it 
that a single fixed idea, often absurd, can maintain itself 
thus isolated in the midst of an intellect, to all appearance 
sound? In truth, this can not be so readily explained as 
the complete perversion of the faculties, hence it is with 
great difficulty that we are brought to admit the existence 
of veritable monomaniacs, in the strict acceptation of the 
term. At this day noone refuses to recognize the existence 
of this kind of insanity, but there is far from being the same 
harmony of opinion as to its frequency. 

M. Foville, in an able article in the Dictionarie de mede- 
cine pratique, has designated monomonia as being, in its 
simple form, exceedingly rare, he having seen, he says, only 
two cases. We know many physicians, who at this day 
coincide with M. Foville in this opinion. This form of in- 
sanity is, they say, much less frequent than Esquirol claim- 
ed. of which fact they have been able to satisfy themselves, 
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by carefully studying the cases of those patients who have 
been considered as subjects of monomonia; they also say 
that they have recognized in almost all these cases, an insan- 
ity far more general than would at first have been suspected, 
so, that in fact, the word polymania would be more ap- 
propriate to the great majority of these cases, than that of . 
monomania, &c., d&c. 

In truth, we believe that there are very many patients 
who are called monomaniacs, whose insanity is not strictly 
confined to a single false idea ; but we also believe that Es- 
* quirol never claimed the contrary. We will in another 
place, consider the expediency of changing the name of the 
disease in cases of this kind. 

But shall we relinquish the investigation of monomania, care- 
fully restricted to those cases which rigorously deserve the ap- 
pellation, because it may have been shown that they are ex- 
ceedingly rare, and, so to speak, exceptionable? We think not. 

Those who have argued against the frequency of the oc- 
currence of these cases of monomonia, seem either to have 
forgotten or to have omitted the mention of one fact, which 
seems to us of the first importance, in reference to this ques. 
tion. There exists in Our opinion, a large number of mono- 
maniacs, for whom physicians are not consulted, or are not 
until the lapse of a greater or less number of years, upon the 
occurrence of some more general disturbance of the intellect. 
But it is by observing the disease at its commencement, or 
at least before it has transcended certain limits, that we are 
especially able to satisfy ourselves, that there are very many 
cases in which the insanity is strictly confined to a single 
idea, or to a single series of ideas, always the same. This 
insanity has often existed for a long time without being sus- 
pected, it having produced no disturbance. Without the 
avowal of the patient himself, we can know nothing of his 
long continued sufferings, nothing of his struggles against 
the single fixed idea, which at iast ovtains complete ascen- 
dancy. Thus suicide is frequently the first signal of all this 
inward combat, which nothing has before revealed. 

VOL. IV.—B. 
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- The same is true of homicidal monomania. This some- 
times remains concealed for a long time, not being made 
known to the physician, until the patient, alarmed at the 
progress of his insanity, decides that he will seek assistance. 

This is verified by the following case, which presents us 
at the same time, one of the most curious examples of homi- 
cidal monomonia which science possesses. 

“ T, the undersigned, William Calmeilles, health officer, re- 
siding in the principal town of the canton of Cazals (Lot), 
certify to all whom it may concern, that upon the requisition 
of the mayor of the commune of Marminiat, I have this day 
been to the village of Brunet, in the aforesaid commune of 
Marminiat, to decide upon the mental condition of a person 
named John Glenadel, a husbandman, dwelling in the said 
village of Brunet. 

“I found Glenadel sitting upon his bed, having a cord 
around his neck, fastened by the other end to the head of 
the bed ; his arms were also tied together at the wrist with 
another cord. In giving my report, I do not believe that it 
can be better made, than by recording the conversation 
which took place between Glenadel and myself, in the pre- 
sence of his brother and sister-in-law. 

Question. Are you unwell? 

Answer. J am very well; my health is excellent. 

Q. What is your name? 

A. John Glenadel. 

Q. What is your age ? 

A. lam forty-three ; I was born in ’96, see if this is not 
correct. 

Q. Is it by compulsion or by your own consent that you 
are bound in this manner ? 

A. It is not only by my consent, but I demanded that it 
should be done. 

Q. Why is this? 

A. To restrain me from committing a crime of which I 
have the greatest horror, and which, in spite of myself, I am 
constantly impelled to execute. 
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~Q. What is this crime ? 

A. I have one thought which constantly torments me, and 
which I can not conquer ; that I must kill my sister-in-law, 
and J should do it were I not restrained. 

Q. How long have you had this idea ? 

A. About six or seven years. 

Q. Have you any cause of complaint against your sister- 
in-law? 

A. Not the least, Monsieur ; it is only this one unfortunate 
idea which troubles me, and I feel that I must put it in exe- 
cution. 

Q. Have you ever thought of killing any one besides your 
sister-in-law ? 

A. [ at first thought of killing my mother; this thought 
seized me when I was fifteen or sixteen years old, at theage 
of puberty, in 1812, as I well recollect. Since that time [ 
have not passed one happy hour; I have been the most 
miserable of men. 

Q. Did you conquer this unfortunate idea ? 

A. In 1822, I could no longer resist, I being at that time, 
twenty-five or six years of age, and to remove this unfortu- 
nate inclination, I joined the army in the capacity of a sub- 
stitute. I was two years in Spain with my regiment, and 
then returned to France, but this fixed idea followed me 
everywhere ; more than once I was tempted to desert to go 
and kill my mother. In 1826, they gave me an unlimited 
furlough, although it was unsolicited by me, and I returned 
to my father’s house, my fatal idea returning with me. I 
passed four years with my mother, always having an al- 
most irresistible inclination to kill her. 

Q. What did you do then ? 

A. Then Monsieur, seeing that I should inevitably commit 
a crime which terrified me and filled me with horror, I in 
1830, rejoined the army, that I might not succumb to this 
temptation. I left for the second time my father’s house, 
but my fixed idea again followed me, and at last, I almost 
decided to desert that I might go and kill my mother. 
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Q. Did you have any cause of complaint against your 
mother ? 

A. No, Monsieur, I loved her very much; thus, before 
starting I said to myself, “Shall I kill that mother who has 
exercised so much care over me during my infancy, and who 
has loved me so well, although I[ have entertained this fatal 
thought against her? I will not do it, but I must kill some 
one.” It was then that the thought of killing my sister-in- 
law first occurred to me; I have a distinct recollection of 
this, 1 being at that time in Dax, and it was in the year 
1832. It was then announced to me that my sister-in-law 
was dead ; which was a mistake, it being another relative 
who had died. I then accepted of the furlough they had 
offered me, which I should by no means have done, had I 
known that my sister-in-law was still living. When I 
reached my home and was informed that she was not dead, 
I experienced such a sinking and depression of spirits that 
I became quite sick, and my idea resumed its course. 

Q. What instrument do you choose with which to kill 
your sister-in-law 

Here Glenadel was much affected, his eyes were bathed 
in tears, and looking towards his sister-in-law, he replied— 
“That instrument which would inflict the least pain !” But 
however that may be, the time approaches I perceive, when 
she must die, and this is as certain as that God lives. 

Q. Do you not dread to inflict so much misery and an- 
guish upon your brother and your little nephews ? 

A. The thought of this has troubled me somewhat, but 
I should receive the punishment due my crime, and should 
neither see nor know anything of their affliction ; the world 
would rid itself of a monster such as me, and I should cease 
to live; I should not expect after this to see a single hour 
of happiness. 

It here occurred to me that M. Grandsault, of Salviat, 
my companion and friend, who is at present in Paris, had 
told me, about a year before, of a young man, who, some 
years previously had come, accompanied by his mother, to 
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consult him as to his own case, which presented many fea- 
tures very similar to those exhibited by Glenadel; as these 
cases are sO very uncommon, I thought that perhaps this 
person and Glenadel might prove to be the same. I there- 
fore asked him if it was he who had consulted my friend, 
and he replied in the affirmative. 

Q. What did M. Grandsault counsel you ? 

A. He gave me most valuable advice, and he also bled 
me. 

Q. Did you experience any benefit from this bleeding ? 

A. Not the least; my unfortunate idea pursued me with 
the same force. 

Q. I ain about to make a report upon your mental condi- 
tion, from which will be decided whether you shall be pla- 
ced in a hospital where you may recover from your insan- 
ity. 

A, My recovery is impossible ; but make your report as 
quick as possible, time presses; I can control myself but 
little longer. 

Q. It must be that your parents have instilled into your 
mind correct moral principles, that they have set before you 
good examples, and that you yourself have possessed a vir- 
tuous mind, to have resisted for so long a time this terrible 
temptation. Here Glenadel was again much affected, he 
shed tears and replied, * You are correct in this, Monsieur ; 
but this resistance is more painful than death; I know that I 
can resist but little longer, and I shall kill my sister-in-law 
unless I am restrained, as sure as there is a God.’ 

Glenadel, said I to him, before leaving you let me ask 
of you one favor: resist still for some days longer, and you 
shall not see your sister-in-law for a long time, as we will 
so arrange matters that you can leave here, since you so 
much desire it. Monsieur, I thank you, and I will make ar- 
rangements to comply with your recommendation. 

I left the house, and as I was about to mount my horse, 
Glenadel called me back, and when I had approached near 
to him, he said to me: Tell these gentlemen that I beseech 
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them to put me in some place from whence it will be im- 
possible for me to escape, for I should make attempts to do 
so, and were I to succeed in getting away, my sister-in-law 
would have to die, for 1 could not avoid killing her ; tell 
these gentlemen that it is my own self who has said this to 
you. I assured him that I would do this; but as I saw that 
he was in a state of great excitement; I asked himif the cord 
which bound his arms was strong enough, and if he did not 
think that by a strong effort he could break it. He made 
an attempt and then said, I fearthat! might. Butif I should 
procure for you something that would confine your arms 
still more securely, would you accept of it? With thanks, 
Monsieur. Then I will ask the commander of the gend’arms 
to give me that with which he is accustomed to confine the 
arms of prisoners, and I will send it to you. You will con- 
fer upon me a great favor. : 

“] purposed to make many visits to Glenadel so as to en- 
’ tirely satisfy myself as to his mental condition ; but after 
the long and painful conversation which I held with him, 
after what my friend M. Grandsault had told me, after what 
has been said to me by the brother and sister-in-law of Glen- 
adel, who are so much afflicted at the sad condition of their 
unfortunate brother, 1 became well convinced, without far- 
ther observation, that John Glenadel was affected with that 
form of insanity called monomonia, characterised in his case 
by an irresistible inclination to murder ; the monomonia with 
which Papavoine and others, fortunately but a small nam- 
ber were affected. 

“Signed at Brunet, in the commune of Marminiat. 

“ Health Officer.” 
May 21, 1839. 


We have no desire to change a word of this, rendered so 
eloquent by its very simplicity. We do not think any far- 
ther remark necessary, and we will therefore restrict our- 
selves to the single statement, that this insanity continued 
during twenty-six years, and that for twenty years Glenadel 
was able by his own power, to resist the impulsions which 
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persecuted him, and to preserve all the appearances of a 
man of entirely sound mind. 

The following case, though differing in many respects 
from others which are cited, shows that one fixed idea may 
persist for a long term of years, without producing any oth- 
er mental disturbance, and in a patient who has preserved 
in the eyes of all, an appearance of the most perfect reason. 

Augusta Wilhelmine Strohm, thirty years of age, having 
never presented any appearance of melancholy, without ap- 
preciable motive, killed, with a blow of a hatchet, one of her 
friends whom she had invited to her house, She immedi- 
ately afterwards gave herself up to a police officer. Marc, 
after having reported this case in detail, continues thus: 
“When quite young, Augusta Strohm was present at Dres- 
den, at the execution of a person named Schaefe, sentenced 
to death for assassination. The preparations for the execu- 
tion, the procession to the scaffold, all produced upon Au- 
gusta Strohm such an impression, that from this moment 
she regarded it as the great and most desirable object of her 
existence, to be able to terminate her life in the same man- 
ner ; that is to say, to be prepared for death in the same way, 
and to close her life in as exemplary a manner as she who 
was condemned. This thought never left her ; but her mor- 
al principles for a long time struggled against it, until, about 
six months previous to the event we are about to mention, 
the execution of an assassin, named Kultafen, took place at 
Dresden, &c. 

This second execution, by the circumstances with which 
it was accompanied, again made a very strong impression 
upon the girl Strohm, and sufficed to arouse the former idea 
which she had retained, and to impel this girl to the com- 
mission of murder. Strohm was quite young when she was 
present at the execution, from which dates the origin of her 
fixed idea. It is therefore probable, that for at least fifteen 
years, did this fixed idea persist without producing any oth- 
er disturbance of the mind, the patient preserving all the 
appearances of reason, notwithstanding the mental struggles 


she endured. 
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It is very certain that if this kind of monomonia is capable 
of being aggravated, it ought also sometimes to be recover- 
ed. from, without passing the strict limits we here indicate. 
An attending disease or a fortunate occurrence might very 
well produce this result. We might mention many persons, 
who for two months or more, have entertained thoughts of 
suicide or homicide, and from whom thissymptom has spon- 
taneously disappeared, without leaving the least traee. 
These persons have not told of what they had experienced, 
before their recovery, and no one can doubt but that the 
majority of these cases pass unrecognized. 

All that we say of instinctive monomonia, spe with 
equal force to intellectual monomania. 

A physician, forty-five or fifty years of age, eame to me 
once to make known the fear he had of becoming insane, 
and to seek my counsel. He first informed me that many 
of his relatives were subjeet to attacks of insanity, and that 
he himself had for more than ten years, been pursued by 
fixed ideas, the nature of which he correctly appreciated, 
but of which it was impossible for him to free ‘himself. 

These ideas were not always the same, but each one of 
them had persisted for many years. Thus for a long time 
he could not avoid looking at the prominence in the gar- 
ments produced by the male organs of generation ; which 
inclination gave him much uneasiness lest he should be sus- 
pected of corrupt morals. 

Afterwards he was persecuted by the impression that he 
was constantly insulted, and that every one who coughed 
or blew his nose by the side of him in the street, wished to 
impose upon him. 

Notwithstanding these ideas, he continued to fulfil all the 
duties imposed upon him by numerous patients, and to pass 
in the eyes of all, as a rational man. I have been since in- 
formed, that his insanity has transcended the strict limits 
here mentioned, and that this Physieian has become com- 
pletely insane. 
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I have attended for three months an English woman, 
whose brother has been affected with mental disease, and 
who herself has been beset by a fixed idea from which she 
has in vain strove to free herself, and to which she constant- 
ly recurs, though she well knows it to be unreasonable. 
This idea is the fear, that she does not sufficiently love her 
husband. For three months I have looked in vain for any 
other trace of intellectual disorder. This woman, twenty- 
seven years of age, presents all the appearances of the most 
perfect reason ; nevertheless a hundred times every day, she 
finds herself in spite of her resistance to it, recurring to this 
idea, which she comments upon and explains in every way. 
This state has already continued for three years, without 
the insanity being in the least extended. 

We see from these cases, that monomonia may persist for 
three, ten, fifteen and even twenty years, without being 
marked by any insane act; the patients struggle against 
their ideas, but are able to maintain command of themselves 
in the midst of the world. 

Cases of this kind are not uncommon. How many pa- 
tients do we meet with, who have been affected with a par- 
tial delirium or mania, who before coming completely in- 
sane, have been for many years tormented with one fixed 
idea, which they have by great care, been able to conceal ! 
They are much mistaken, who believe that all monomaniacs 
are placed in asylums for the insane. On the other hand, 
they can be convinced that the great majority continue to 
live with the world, and it is precisely to these that the dis- 
ease is clearly limited. After the establishment of the so- 
ciety for the care of the insane, I was, as a member of this 
society, called to see many patients who had been discharged 
from Salpetriere and B.cetre, who retained these fixed ideas. 
Notwithstanding these ideas, these patients always conduct- 
ed with the utmost propriety. One laboring woman believed 
that the person by whom she was employed, entered her 
chamber during her absence, and threw in mercury and 
other noxious substances; nevertheless, she had the power 
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to conceal this delusion, she made no complaints, and affairs 
might have continued in this state for a long time, had not 
her disease been aggravated. The day on which this ag- 
gravation took place, this woman was transported with rage, 
recounted her injuries, and will have to be again secluded. 
All persons who have thoughts of suicide, do not kill them- 
selves nor make attempts to do it, and it is certain that many 
patients, although tormented by these fixed ideas, maintain 
themselves as to all their actions, within the confines of the 
most perfect reason. This is not true of maniacs, the de- 
mented, nor of those who have hallucinations. 

We think that monomania in its most simple form, is more 
frequent than is generally believed, from this one considera- 
tion, that this variety of insanity often persists for many 
years, without producing irrational acts, the patients being 
able commonly to remain in society, where they escape 
the observation of the physician. 


ARTICLE III. 
CASE OF ALLEDGED LUNACY. 
Communicated by Amos Dean, Esa. of Albany, N. Y. 


During the month of March last, the Chancellor on appli- 
cation for that purpose, issued a commission. De Lunatico 
Inquirendo directed to Amos Dean, Alden Marsh, M. D., and 
Peter McNaughton, M. D., directing them by the oaths of 
twelve men to inquire into the alledged lunacy of A. B. of 
the city of Albany, and whether he was sufficient for the 
government of himself or for the management of his prop- 
erty. 

On the execution of that commission, a number of wit- 
nesses were sworn, mostly clergymen of the city of Albany, 
and others of high respectability, as to communications made 
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to them by the alledged lunatic, from which the lunacy was 
to be inferred. The following were substantially the facts 
elicited. He stated to one witness that when he set down 
for the purpose of writing he hardly knew what to write ; 
and that he was not aware what he was going to write, but 
it appeared to be revealed to him what he should write. It 
conveyed to the mind of the witness the idea that he thought 
himself directly inspired. 

To another witness, a clergyman with whom he had had 
no previous acquaintance, he stated that he had arisen early 
one morning and had walked down to the bank of the river, 
where lying down upon his back he saw, or in some manner 
were revealed to him, some characters, the meaning of 
which he did not know. He had immediately inscribed the 
characters in a book which he then had in his pocket, and of 
which he proposed to give the clergyman acopy, supposing 
they might be ofuse to him and that he would know what they 
meant. The letters were large roman letters, with double 
lines M.O.R.N.I.N.G. S.T.A.R. morning star. He 
thought there was some deep mystery in these letters. He had 
previously requested to be in a private place and that the door 
should be locked. He also brought to the clergyman a 
book as containing the great elements of spiritual knowledge. 
It was one of the works of Emmanuel Swedenborgh. 

He called on another clergyman in the city at two dif- 
ferent times. The first time he requested a private interview, 
and presented the characters above mentioned. He sup- 
posed they had a deep mystical meaning, and stated that 
he was directed by the spirit to call on the witness, that he 
might have the characters explained to him. At another 
time he called between 11 and 12 o’clock at night, and apol- 
ogized for calling at that hour, said he had an impression 
from the spirit to call, and called by authority or direction 
of the spirit. He desired to remain until morning which he 
did. 

He also made two calls on another clergyman, in the first 
of which he brought a work of Swedenborgh, and stated 
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that the new views in it might be communicated in answer 
to fervent prayer. Directed as to the manner of prayer, told 
the clergyman he must get down on his knees, close his eyes 
very tight and he would seea great light. The second time 
he called about daylight in the morning in June or July last. 
He stated that he had been directed by the spirit to call on 
the witness and that he had a message for him from the Lord. 
That on entering the house he read to him the 21st chapter 
of Revelations, making a running commentary as he read. 
He said when he got up inthe morning he did not know 
where he should go, but he was directed by a great light 
shining up in Washington Street. He understood that he 
was directed by some supernatural power. 

It appeared further that the alledged lunatic was about 
52 ydars of age. That he had been an actiye business man 
the most of his life until within about a year past, during 
which he had been in no business. That he was worth about 
$9000, and had a wife and family of seven children. That 
he had been in various kinds of business, but not in the 
printing business. That he was making active preparations 
to establish a paper daily and weekly in the city of Baltimore, 
where he had some children residing, which was to be 
called The Son of Man. He had got that heading to the 
paper stereotyped. He had contracted for the making of 
two imposing stones or tables. He was in negociation with 
some one in New York for the purchase of a double Cylinder 
Press, and had offered $2000 for one which did not appear 
to be too high a price. He had stated that the name of his 
paper, The Son of Man was revealed to him and he was 
commanded by the spirit to publish it. That he had seen 
the paper held up before him as in a vision, as an intimation 
that he was to publish one. 

The commissioners charged the jury in substance, that 
men were exempted from legal responsibility upon three dif- 
ferent principles. 

1. When the mind was unable to comprehend the law 
which was required to be observed. 
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2. When the mind had lost its control over the volitions 
and actions of the individual. 

3. When some delusion or hallucination had usurped 
the place of reality. 

Under the first were included all idiots, imbeciles and de- 
mented. Under the second all casesof mora) mania, where 
the perversion or derangement had seized upon the feelings. 
the instincts, propensities and propelling powers of man, and 
rendered the volition and act irresistible and necessary. 
Under the third, cases of intellectual mania, where the fac- 
ulties which produce ideas, were led to entertain delusions 
or hallucinations which consist in the assumption by the mind 
of things as true which either have no foundation whatever, 
or the slightest possible foundation in fact. 

That the faculties of the mind were liable to almost as 
many varieties of derangement, as the organs of the body 
were of disease. That all these varieties were susceptible 
of two primary divisions, the one including all those cases 
where the mental faculties were preternaturally defective 
in their power of manifestation, comprehending all those who 
are exonerated from liability under the first principle above 
stated, the second all those where the same faculties were 
excessive and perverted in their action, which comprehends 
those cases exonerated under the second and third principles 
above stated. That the second class was again subdivided 
into moral and intellectual mania, depending upon whether 
the derangement affected the moral powers or intellectual 
faculties of the individuals. That each one of these was di- 
vided into general and partial according as the derangement 
affected all or one or more of the moral powers or intellect- 
ual faculties. That there were a great many different varie- 
ties of partial intellectual mania, depending much upon the 
kind of delusion or hallucination entertained by the mind. 
That the present if a case of lunacy at all, was an instance 
of partial intellectual mania. That the term lunacy made use 
of in the commission was not the most appropriate term, but 
that it should have a liberal construction given to it.. That if 
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they believed from the evidence, that the supposed lunatic 
entertained the belief that he received communications from 
God, either by being directly communicated to his mind, or 
through the instrumentality of spirit, he was a luriatic. That 
although the communications made appeared to be harmless, 
yet the difficulty and the danger consisted in his substituting 
the vagaries or suggestions of his own mind, and the whims 
or fancies that might strike him, in the place of communi- 
cctions from God, and then attaching to them the same bind- 
ing force and obligation as if they were commands from 
God. That it was perfectly consistent for the mind to be de- 
ranged upon one subject, and yet perfectly sane in its action 
on every other. That he might be close and calculating in , 
relation to his pecuniary matters, and yet be under the in- 
fluence of insane delusion. That for the purpose of finding 
him alunatic under this commission they must find not only 
the fact of lunacy, but also that it was of such a nature as to 
render him insufficient for the government of himself, or for 
the management ot his property, for it was not all kinds of 
mental aberration that would thus disqualify. That in order 
to judge whether the case before them was one that would 
disqualify, they must look at the nature of the delusion, and 
the direction it seemed about to take, that if in their judg- 
ment the nature ofit was such as to disqualify the man from 
transacting the ordinary business of life, that was sufficient, 
or if under the influence of the delusion he was about to em- 
bark, or had actually embarked in an enterprise that would 
probably result in the destruction of the capital invested 
in it, that would also be sufficient. 

The jury could not agreé upon a verdict, and were dis- 
charged. 
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ARTICLE IV. 
REPORT ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


From the able Report of Mr. Gou.p, made to the Legislature 
of the State of New York during its recent session, we 
make the following extract. 


Every jury empanneled to try a criminal indicted for a 
capital offence, must of necessity pass upon the question of 
his sanity. How fearful is the responsibility involved in 
such an issue! If the accused is insane, his execution would 
be murder ; if sane, his acquittal would be fraught with dan- 
ger to society and at war with every principle of justice. 
Yet, jurors are continually compelled to pass judgments, 
which affect the welfare of immortal souls for erERnity, 
with scarcely a single clue to guide them in their decision. - 
In a letter to one of your committee, Dr. Brigham, superin- 
tendent of our State asylum, remarks as follows: “ To my 
mind, there is no stronger argument in favor of abolishing 
capital punishments than the impossibility of determining 
whether some homicides are insane or not. There is no 
sure criterion of insanity ; no sure test of its existence by 
which it may certainly be recognized.” 

“ Bellingham, who was executed in England for killing 
Mr. Percival, was undoubtedly insane, and numerous other 
cases in that country and on the continent of Europe, I 
could give you if necessary, of persons who have been exe- 
cuted tor crimes, committed under the sole influence of in- 
sanity. There are instances enough of the like kind in this 
country ; Goss, in Connecticut; Cook, at Schenectady ; 
Prescott, in New Hampshire ; Baker, in Kentucky, occur to 
my mind ; besides, Cornell, condemned to be hung, but had 
his sentence commuted by Gov. Bouck, to imprisonment for 
life at Auburn, where he now is, an insane man; and Wil- 
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cox, of Schenectady, likewise condemned to be hung, but 
had his sentence commuted by Gov. Wright, on the ground 
of insanity, and is now insane in Clinton prison.” 

The opinion thus expressed by Dr. Brigham, that there 
are no certain tests by which insanity can be certainly rec- 
ognized, is fully borne out by every writer of eminence on 
the subject, as your committee have ascertained by a care- 
ful and laborious examination. 

The laws of the iand, as enacted by statutes and expound- 
ed by judicial decisions, afford no surer guides to juries, in 
making their momentous decisions, than the laws of science 
as expounded by its most distinguished professors; they are 
vague, contradictory and uncertain. 

For example, the doctrine of Lord Coke, as laid down by 
Erskine, is : “To protect a man from criminal responsibility, 
there must be a total privation of memory and understand- 
ing.” 

A part of your committee have visited most of the asy- 
lums for the insane in the northern States, and made careful 
personal examinations of their inmates, and they are very 
sure that there is not a single person in them who would be 
absolved from responsibility under thisdictum of Lord Coke. 

Mr. Justice Tracy, in 1723, laid down the law for ascer- 
taining the responsibility of the insane, as follows: “ It must 
be a man, that is totally deprived of his understanding and 
his memory, and doth not know what he is doing, nd more 
than an infant, than a brute, or a wild beast ; such a one is 
never the object of punishment.” 

“It might be added,” says Dr. Bell, “that such an one 
was probably never brought before a court and never will 
be.” (Report in 1843, of Trustees of Massachusetts Hos- 
pital. p. 50.) 

Sir Vicary Gibbs, Attorney General of England, in 1810, 
thus lays down this principle: “I say this upon the author- 
ity of the first sages in this country, and upon the authority 
of the established law in all times, which law has never been 
questioned, that although a man be incapable of conducting 
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his own affairs, he may still be answerable for his criminal 
acts, if he possess a mind capable of distinguishing right 
from wrong.” Which test was thus endorsed by Lord Mans- 
field :' “ There was a third species of insanity, in which the 
patient fancied the existence of injury, and sought an oppor- 
tunity of gratifying revenge by some hostile act. If sucha 
person -were capable, in other respects of distinguishing 
right from wrong, there was no excuse for any act of atro- 
city which he might commit under this description of de- 
rangement.” 

This test of distinguishing right from wrong has been tried 
at our State asylum, and it was found that with scarcely an 
exception, its inmates had clear ideas of right and wrong 
and of the distinction between them ; the same test has been 
applied in many of the asylums of our country, and the re- 
sult has been, that not more.than ten per cent. of the whole 
number would be exempt from legal responsibility under its 
operation, and these were so furiously mad as to be mani- 
festly dangerous to be at large. Under this very rule, as 
we are told by Dr. Bell, “a man whom nobody now doubts 
to have been insane, committed his homicidal act on the 11th 
of May, 1811, was tried, convicted, sentenced, executed, and 
his body placed on the dissecting table on the 18th; all 
within one week !” 

The charge of Judge Edmonds to the jury, in the case of 
Kleim, is one of the most humane and most fully imbued with 
a knowledge of the various phases of insanity, that has ever 
emanated from the judicial bench; yet he acknowledges his 
inability to give sufficient criteria for its detection, but lays 
down the following maxims, as the best approximation. 

“If he have not intelligence and capacity enough to have 
a criminal intent and purpose, and if his moral or intellectual 
powers are either so deficient that he has not sufficient will, 
‘conscience or controlling mental power, or if through the 
overwhelming violence of mental disease, his intellectual 
power is for the time obliterated, he is not a responsible 
moral agent, and is not punishable for criminal acts.” 

VOL. IV.—C. 
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It will be seen from the exposition which we have given 
of the state of the laws of science, and the laws of the land 
on this subject, thdt it is absolutely impossible for juries to 
decide intelligently on the responsibility, and consequently 
on the guilt of those who are tried before them, and that they 
are therefore obliged to guess, without chart or compass to 
guide them, whether the accused is guilty or not. 

If a law were enacted, that every person who was sus- 
pected of murder, should be tried by the ordeal of burning 
plough shares, as in ancient times, or that the judge should 
determine, whether he ‘should be hanged or acquitted, by 
the cast of a die, every man im our whole country would 
rise up against its enforcement, and every legislator who 
was concerned in its enactment, would receive a most in- 
dignant rebuke from an outraged constituency. 

Yet it will be seen, from what has been stated, that the 
law as it now stands, makes the administration of justice as 
vague and uncertain as in the case above supposed; that 
under its operation many judicial murders have been inflict- 
ed, and that no guarantee is afforded against their future 
commission. 

Man is a compound being, made up of body and of mind ; 
without pretending to decide the metaphysical question of 
the materiality of the latter, we may consider it as certain, 
that the brain is the organ through which its manifestations 
are effected. The brain is a compound organ: a physical 
lesion existing in one portion of the brain, modifies or per- 
verts that intellectual faculty of which it is the appropriate 
organ ; while the portions of the brain which are uninjured, 
perform their functions in a regular manner. Thus the 
portion of brain whose office it is to receive the perceptions 
of vision, may be modified or perverted, while the portion 
whose function it is to receive the perception of audition re- 
tains its integrity. The perception of feeling may be per- % 
verted or destroyed, while the perception of taste is unim- © 
paired. Cases are not infrequent where in consequence 
of some cerebral lesion, patients can not see one half of the 
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name on a sign, while they can see the other half distinctly ; 
as was the case with the celebrated Dr. Abernethy, for a 
considerable time he was utterly unable to see the Aber— 
in his name, while he could see the —nethy perfectly well, 
yet his hearing and all his other faculties were perfectly 
sound. Sometimes the brain is extensively diseased, while 
the rest of the body remains in perfect health; and, on the 
other hand, the body may be in an exceedingly morbid con- 
dition, while the functions of the brain are unimpaired. 

But more frequently, “ when one member suffers, all the 
members suffer with it” to a greater or lesser extent. 
Where one organ of the brain is seriously disordered, the 
other organs participate in the disturbance ; when the whole 
brain is diseased the whole body suffers—it is then said to 
suffer sympathetically. 

The brain sympathizes with some organs of the body 
more than others; disease of the liver almost invariably 
produces melancholy and despair; consumption, a disease 
of the lungs, on the other hand, often gives cheerfulness and 
hope. 

Among insane persons it is rare to find the functions of 
the brain equally disturbed ; sometimes the mental powers 
are chiefly perverted, sometimes the moral feelings are alone 
affected, sometimes the passions and propensities are mor- 
bidly excited, and sometimes the animal feelings are pre- 
dominant. 

We have seen numerous instances where the moral fac- 
ulties exhibited a perfect wreck, while the intellectual facul- 
ties were even preternaturally vigorous, on the other hand 
we have seen maniacs whose intellect seemed perfectly shat- 
tered, who, “though their intellect may be impaired and 
reason driven from her throne, until the crowning workman- 
ship of God is humbled, fallen and crushed into the dust, 
whose hearts still swell with those emotions which are the 
attributes of angels, still cherish the germs of moral beauty, 
which will fully blossom in a better world, and is still water- 
ed with the warm current of feeling, which shall be unto 
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them a wel! of water springing up into everlasting life.” 
(Dr. Earle in Journal of Insanity, vol. 1, no. 3, p. 194.) 

In some cases, insanity may be confined to one single 
subject; and on this one, the patient will exhibit the most 
unequivocal and unmistakeable indications of its power. 
One of your committee, on visiting a lunatic asylum, was 
joined in one of the halls by an exceedingly intelligent gen- 
tleman who was supposed to be an attendant, he explained 
the mental conditions of the various patients with a great 
deal of clearness, and perspicuity, and offered very plausible 
and ingenious theories to account for their delusions ; he 
conversed with much intelligence on the topics whiclt were 
alluded to in conversation, and seemed as far removed from 
insanity as the physician who presided over the establish- 
ment. The subject of politics was at length casually allu- 
ded to, and in the twinkling of an eye the whole appearance 
of our philosophic and gentlemanly companion was trans- 
formed into that of a demon; his frame was convulsed with 
the most violent gesticulations, his eyes were protruded and 
glared wildly in their sockets, his face was flushed and red- 
dened, and all the while he was pouring forth a perfect tor- 
rent of invective against locofocoism ; because on one oc- 
casion while sitting in Tammany Hall, the party had di- 
rected one of its members to “ open the bottle and let three 
pops of hydrogen gas strike on his face.” So great was his 
fury against the supposed authors of this imaginary in- 
jury, that had he come in contact with any prominent lead- 
er of Tammany Hall, he would have committed violence or 
perhaps murder. 

Suppose a poor and friendless man, whose friends were 
unable to place him in an asylum, should, under the influence 
of a similar hallucination, actually murder a noted Tam- 
many leader. What would save him from the gallows? 
He could not procure skilful counsel who would carefully 
scrutinize his previous history ; and if the plea of insanity 
was set up, would not the proofs which would be offered, 
of his perfect sanity on all other subjects be sufficient in the 
present state of public intelligence on insanity, to deprive 
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him of the benefit of it? Yet no one will deny that the exe- 
cution of such an individual would be a violation of the very 
first principles of justice. The hallucination in the case 
above alluded to, arose from a chronic inflammation of the 
liver, and was entirely cured when the liver resumed its 
functions. 

A lady residing in the western part of this State, whose 
whole life had been characterized by piety, gentleness, and 
benevolence, and who lived with an aged father and moth- 
er, sometime since, induced her mother to visit one of the 
neighbors, and while she was absent, her daughter deliber- 
ately split open the head of her aged father with an axe, she 
then sent for her mother, and pointing out to her the dead 
body of her father, attempted to kill her also. 

The screams of the mother brought assistance in time to 
save her, and she escaped with a few slight wounds. The 
previous good character of the lady, her piety, the absence 
of all motives for the murder, and the hypochondriacul 
condition that she was known to be in, acquitted her from 
the charge of wilful murder, and she was consigned to 
Bloomingdale asylum, where we saw her shortly after her 
admission. Nothing could be more touching than her man- 
ners, her appearance or her conversation. She seemed the 
personification of melancholy; her eyes were literally 
“fountains of tears ;” and in conversation with us, she be- 
wailed most piteously, the crime of which she had been 
guilty, telling us, that for her, she knew there was no hope, 
repeating the words, no nore! several times in succession, 
in an agony of desperation, which made the blood run cold- 
ly in our veins. 

To those who were familiar with the various phases of 
insanity, she appeared unequivocally insane, but the com- 
mon mass of mankind, who had not made this malady their 
study, would detect nothing more than mere strangeness, 
nor would they dare to testify to her insanity if they were 
placed on a witness stand, under the solemnity of an oath. 

She was subsequently removed to Utica, where the dis- 
ease of the liver, which was the cause of the malady, finally 
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yielded to the influence of remedies, and she became quite 
well; yet she retained a perfect consciousness of all the 
horrible circumstances of the homicide ; the fractured skull, 
the spattered brains, the hoary locks clotted with gore, the 
pool of blood, the dull glassy eye turned up in rebuke tow- 
ards her, the dying groans, the dull sound as the corpse 
struck on the floor, and the struggles of the death agony 
were constantly before her, harrowing up her soul with tor- 
tures too dreadful for.utterance or description. On awa- 
king in the morning, her bodily and mental health would 
appear as good as ever. it was, “ but alas, recollection at 
hand soon hurried her back to despair,” and she passed the 
remainder of the day in unutterable anguish, which constant- 
ly impelled her to suicide, and which rendered it necessary 
to keep her under the strictest surveillance, both day and 
night. 

At length, time, the great soother of suffering, restored 
her to some good measure of serenity, and it was deemed 
safe to allow her to occupy a room by herself, on the strength 
of a solemn promise, that if she felt the slightest return of 
her suicidal propensities, she should acquaint the superin- 
tendent with it immediately. 

For some months nothing occurred, in her appearance or 
demeanor, to indicate the necessity of greater watchfulness 
on the part of the attendants, until on entering her room one_ 
morning, she was found suspended from her window bar, 
quite dead. A letter was found on the table addressed to 
the superintendent, which stated, that for several days she 
had been under strong temptation to put an end to her exis- 
tence, and that she had made great efforts to redeem her 
pledge, by giving him information of her temptation, but 
that whenever she attempted it, her tongue refused to per- 
form its office, that she knew that suicide was a sin in the 
sight of God, that by committing it she cut off all her hopes 
of eternal felicity ; that she was confident she was possessed 
of a devil, like those who were healed by our Saviour, and 
that he overmastered all her efforts to do right. But she 
gtated that she was “ instant in prayer” for deliverance, and 
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that she yet hoped she should be successful in efforts, but if 
she failed, she begged him to make such disposition of her 
body and effects as was indicated in the letter. 

In this case too, the wealth, piety, social position, and ab- 
sence of malicious motive, saved the homicide from public 
execution, yet it is easy to conceive, that the result would 
have been different, had she been poor and friendless, espe- 
cially if her former conduct had been marked by viciousness 
and crime. 


ARTICLE V. 


[The following sermon, the first we presume ever addres- 
sed to the insane in this country, we think will interest our 
readers. It will be noticed that the excellent author apolo- 
gized for particularly referring to the mental condition of 
his hearers, and stated that he should avoid it afterwards. 
Under the circumstances of the case, we think it was pro- 
per, but agree with him that usually, it is not—Ed. Jour. 
Insanity. } 

AN INTRODUCTORY DISCOURSE, 


Delivered to the Lunatics in the Asylum, City of New York, 
August 31, 1819. By Joun Sranroro, M.A. Printed by 
order of the Governors of the New York City Hospital. 
New York: Printed by E. Conrad, 4 Frankfort St., 1821. 


“Go minister to a mind diseas’d, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow ; 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 
And with some sweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanse the foul bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart.” 


“COMFORT THE FEEBLE MINDED.”—1 Thess. v. 14. 


Human nature, in its present fallen state, exhibits little 
else than one vast hospital. Sin has produced such a va- 
riety of diseases, both in the body and mind, which none but 
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the God of mercy and compassion can possibly cure. The 
diseases of the mind, are certainly the most calamitous ; for, 
the connexion between the body. and the mind is so strong, 
that the disability of the mind may truly be said to unman 
the man. From the direction contained in my text, it be- 
comes the duty of every friendly Christian, and especially 
every minister of the gospel, to employ every possible me- 
thod to comfort the feeble minded. This duty, with much 
tenderness and affection, I shall now attempt to discharge 
to you, who are residents in this asylum ; sincerely wishing 
that it may be the means which the God of compassion may 
bless for your consolation ; and that, eventually, he may re- 
store you to your health, your family and friends. 

I will endeavor first to describe the causes by which a 
feéble mind is produced. Some persons are naturally fee- 
ble minded ; they have little understanding to judge and de- 
termine their duty, or things around them, with the propriety 
of acting; and therefore, are obliged to depend upon the 
opinion and advice of others for direction. _There are not 
few, who once possessed a strong mind, which they have 
made feeble by pursuing the baneful practice of relaxing. 
the nervous system, by the excessive use of ardent. spirits. 
Other persons, having enjoyed a good degree of affluence, 
or a competency of life, and afterwards, by a reverse of 
circumstances, being reduced to poverty: the severity of 
such a change, has enfeebled their minds to such a degree, 
as to cast them into a state of despondency. Nor is it un- 
common, when a person has fixed his superlative affections 
upon an object, whom, by marriage, he intended to make 
his own ; and the blast of disappvintment intervening, this 
has produced such severity on the mind, as to cast it into 
the shades of distraction !* The loss of valuable and dear 
relations, by the sudden stroke of death, has sometimes made 
impressions on the mind, so powerful, as not only to render 


* It was observed by several present, that when this sentence was pronoun- 
ced, one of the patients shed a profusion of tears, as though the case was his 
own. 
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it feeble, but incapable of enjoying the remaining comforts 
of life, with the. least degree of pleasure. And, it is still 
more certain, that a consciousness of sins against God; a 
doubt of the ability and willingness of Jesus Christ to save ; 
these, aided by the violence of temptations from Satan, have 
so absorbed the powers of the mind, as to conduct it near 
the borders of despair. 

These causes, which I have now stated, as well as many 
others, have frequently reduced the powers of the human 
mind to extreme debility and distress. It is for you, there- 
fore, my afflicted friends, to determine, which, or if any of 
them, have created your present despondency. Certain it 
is, that your God of compassion, knows the cause. I shall, 
therefore, as a dictate of humanity, sanctioned by the gos- 
pel, endeavor to offer you some advices, which I hope the 
Lord may bless, to the relief and comfort of your feeble 
minds. 

I. Indulge the least reflection, and you will be convinced, 
that the God who made you, and formed your minds, is cer- 
tainly able to restore them from their present debilitated 
state, to composure and activity. It is impossible to doubt 
of his power, if for a moment you listen to the voice of his 
word: Behold, | am the Lord, the God of all flesh: is there 
any thing too hard for me? Jer. xxxii. 27. Impossible ! 
And, as the Maker of your minds, however they may at the 
present moment be covered with a cloud, the Almighty can 
convey to you that light and peace which shall effectually 
produce a happy restoration! Besides, I can assure you 
that it is a part of the glory of God, which he hath displayed 
in all ages, to comfort them that are cast down ; 2 Cor. vii. 6. 
And, while thousands, more debilitated than yourselves, have 
received the aid of his restoring hand, we fervently pray, 
that you also, may share in the plenitude of his goodness ! 

II. To produce your recovery, be persuaded, that God 
can bless the medical attention which you constantly re- 
ceive from the physicians in this institution. In the Book of 
Ecclesiasticus, chapter the 38th, you are informed that the 
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Lord createth the physician. He giveth him talents to dis- 
cover the nature, causes and progress of diseases, whether 
of body or mind. And the Lord, who is equally said to 
create medicines out of the earth, giveth knowledge to the 
physician to explore their qualities and virtues which are 
adapted to relieve our complaints ; for with such, doth God 
heal men, and take away their pain. In the same chapter, 
it is required, that the patient should honor the physician 
with the honor due unto him, for the uses you may have of 
kim. This therefore forms a necessary direction, that you 
should submit to the prescriptions and the orders of your 
physicians. And, at the same time, the chapter to which I 
have referred, will dictate the more important duty of prayer 
to your God, for a blessing upon their efforts for your happy 
recovery ; knowing that it is the Lord alone, who forgiveth 
all thine iniquities ; who healeth all thy diseases ; and who 
crowneth thee with loving kindness and tender mercies. 
Psalm 103. 

Ill. For your consolation, I will inform you from the New 
Testament, that the blessed Saviour, while on earth, healed 
a poor distracted man, whose case was far more deplorable 
than any of yours. A man, whose mind had been a long 
time distracted; he would not dwell in a house, but made 
his dwelling among the tombs of the dead ; no chains could 
hold him ; he wore no clothes; night and day he was cry- 
ing, and cutting himself with stones. In this wretched sit- 
uation, the compassionate Saviour met him, and granted 
him that healing mercy, which produced so great a change, 
that, when the people came to see him, they were astonish- 
ed to find him clothed, setting at the feet of Jesus, and, in 
his right mind. Mark 5. Luke 8. Be you persuaded, 
that this same Jesus, though now in glory, is still possessed 
of Compassion and power to restore you, and make your 
future days prosperous and happy. 

IV. As the spirits of many have been extremely reduced 
to despondency, on an apprehension of the impossibility of 
their salvation from the guilt and consequences of sin, ac- 
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companied with doubts on the ability and willingness of 
Jesus Christ to save them; and, as possibly, this may be the 
painful impression of some of you, it is a pleasing part of my 
duty to inform you, from the testimony of Scripture, that 
Jesus Christ came into the world to save sinners. Of course, 
if you feel yourselves as such, you may lay claim to his mer- 
cy, and rest assured, that such a gracious errand into the 
world, never can be frustrated. Besides, it is declared, that 
he is able to save them to the uttermost, that come unto God by 
him. Therefore, if it be the great concern of your mind, to 
come to your offended God, for mercy and acceptance, 
you may rest assured, that Christ is both able and willing 
to save you, notwithstanding all your transgressions, the 
strength of your temptations, or those dreadful fears which 
now fill you with distress. 

Y. It is not uncommon to find persons, whose minds are 
made feeble and distracted, from the apprehension that they 
have committed the unpardonable sin against the Hory 
Guost. Should any of you indulge such an apprehension, 
and are distressed for its consequences, I will attempt to 
relieve your anxiety by assuring you, that I do most firmly 
and solemnly believe, that a person who is penitent, labor- 
ing under such a fear, may safely rest assured, he has nor 
committed that sin. For, certainly, those who have done 
so, are regardless of its consequences ; and are left to the 
blindness, hardness, and desperate wickedness of their own 
hearts. I therefore repeat it again, for your relief, that if 
you are in sorrow, under an apprehension that you have 
committed this great sin, it is a plain proof that you have 
not done it. Let these reflections aid in promoting your 
relief ; and may the Lord grant you the Spirit of truth ; the 
Comforter, that he may abide with you for ever ! 

VI. I will offer you one more reflection for your conso- 
lation. The journey of life, however painful, is but very 
short. Let us, therefore, cast our eyes towards an ever- 
lasting home. Christ, by his grace, can bear you through 
all your sorrows, and grant you a hope, full of immortality 
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and glory. The daysof your mourning will soon.be ended: 
and every tear shall be wiped away. By arguments of this 
description, the compassionate Saviour consoled his discon- 
solate disciples ; let not your heart be troubled: ye believe 
in God, believe also in me. In my Father’s house are 
many mansions ; if it were not so, I would have told you: 
I go to prepare a place for you. John xiv. 1. In that 
heavenly habitation, no cloud shall exist. The mind, which 
had been feeble, shail bend no more ; but grasp in full vision, 
the realities of eternity, where there is fullness of joy, and 
pleasures. for evermore. 

With these charming prospects, I will conclude this dis- 
course, by recommending to you the consoling words of 
David, which he wrote when he was under-a very severe 
depression of mind; sincerely wishing that the Lord may 
enable you to adopt them as your own. Why art thou cast 
down, O my soul? and why art thou disquieted within 
me? hope thou in God: for I shall yet praise him, who 
is the health of my countenance and my God. Amen. 


APPENDIX. 


Religious service was commenced in the Lunatic Asylum, 
by request of the Governors of the City Hospital, the super- 
intending Committee, and the attending Physicians, in hope, 
through the smiles of the Lord, it might prove beneficial to 
the patients. There were about forty unfortunates assem- 
bled, and behaved with great propriety; several of them, 
of their own accord, kneeling in time of prayer. One 
female said to Mrs. Wetmore, “if I live to get home, I will 
crawl on my hands and knees, but what I will goto church.” 
Another said to me, “how good it is to hear of a Saviour 
we once loved.” On my going out of the yard door, one of 
the men hastily came and took me by the hand, saying, 
“ Mr. Stanford, I thank you for coming here to comfort us.” 
I asked him if he had attended service in the hall? He re- 
plied, “O yes, but then, Mr. Stanford, none can comfort us 
but Jesus Christ.” 
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In future services in this asylum, I shall think it most pru- 
dent toavoid particular reference to the mental derangement 
of the patients; as, like unfortunates of other classes, they 
shrink at being told oftheir unhappy situation. Still, I con- 
sidered myself justified in describing their case, and offering 
them consolation, in this very plain introductory discourse. 

J. 


ARTICLE VI. 


PARALYSIS PECULIAR TO THE INSANE. 


Paralysie Generale of French writers. 


This alarming affection appears not to have been noticed 
by the early writers on insanity. Esquirol was the first to 
call attention to it in his treatise on the Passions considered 
as the causes, symptoms and curative means of mental 
alienations, published at Paris in 1805. 

It seems at first to be a kind of partial paralysis, the ear- 
liest symptom of which usually, is, an embarrassment in the 
motions of the tongue, stammering and indistinct articulation. 
Patients when first affected by it hesitate and falter before 
pronouncing certain syllables and letters. The letter R for 
instance they often find it difficult to pronounce. In the 
earliest stage we have found patients to say ole for roll._— 
Soon there will be noticed some disturbance of the muscles 
of the face and in afew months a cifficulty of moving the ex- 
tremities freely and readily and fnally the who’'e of the mus- 
cular system becomes affected and the patient dies usually 
within eighteen months after the first notice of the disease. 

This singular affection has been well described by Esqui- 
rol and more fully by Bayle, Calmeil and Guislain, and more 
recently by several other writers. It should not be con- 
founded with ordinary paralysis that arises from cerebral 
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hemorrhage or from ramollisement or tumors of the brain. 
The Paralysie Generale seems to have a different cause and 
‘to arise from a kind of chronic inflammation of the mem- 
branes of the brain that cover the superior parts of the brain. 
This form of paralysis is more frequent among insane men 
than women, “Eighteen years ago,” says Esquirol when 
charged with the service of the division of the insane at the 
Bicetre, during the absence of M. Pariset, who was sent to 
Cadiz to study the yellow fever which was prevailing there. 
I was struck in comparing the number of men, insane and 
paralytic, in the Bicetre, and the number of paralytic wo- 
men at the Salpetriere. The same observation may be made 
in every establishment into which both sexes are admitted. 
It has not escaped the notice of Doct. Foville, physician in 
chief, at St. Yon. Rouen. According to this physician, they 
amount to one eleventh at the institution over which he pre- 
sides. Among 334, insane persons who were examined by 
him, 31 were paralytic, to wit: 22 men and 9 women. At 
Charenton, the proportion-of paralytics is still more consid- 
erable. They constitute one sixth of the whole number of 
admissions. In truth. of 619 insane persons who were ad- 
mitted during the three years 1826, 1827, 1828; 109 were 
paralytics. But the proportion of men is enormous com- 
pared with that of women. Of 366 insane men admitted 
into the house 95 were paralytics; while of 153 women, 
14 only were affected with paralysis. This complication is 
most frequently observed among that class of insane per- 
sons who have yielded to veneral excesses, or have been ad- 
dicted to the use of alcoholic drinks ; among those also, who 
have made an inordinate use of mercury, as well as those 
who, exercising the brain too vigorously, in mental strife, 
have, at the same time, abandoned, themselves to errors of 
regimen.” 

These circumstances explain why it is that there are more 
insane and paralytic men than women, and why this disease 
is more frequently seen in asylums for the insane that are in 
the vicinity of large cities and receive the wealthy and dis- 
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sipated, than in those remote from cities, and that are filled 
mostly by the poor and industrious. We think also it ex- 
plains what we believe to be facts, that there is less of this 
disease in this country than in Europe, and that it is on the in- 
crease. A most striking peculiarity generally noticed in 
this complaint, is, that those affected by it, entertain the most 
extravagant notions of their wealth, grandeur and power 
and do not appear to suffer in body or mind, but continue 
cheerful and full of hope until they die. But to give our read- 
ers an accurate and full account of Paralysie generale we 
will quote accounts of it from various authors, to which we 
will add a few cases that have fallen under our own obser- 
vation. 

The first published notice of this disease, in this country, 
was given by Dr. Bell of the McLean Asylum for the In- 
sane, in his Annual Report for 1843. He says,—* That ter- 
rible complication of insanity termed paralysie generale, by 
the French, and of which general paralysis can scarce be 
deemed a synonyme, since the impairment of the nervo-mus- 
cular apparatus forms by no means a prominent symptom as 
in ordinary paralytic affections, and indeed, for a period in 
the progress of the malady, scarcely an appreciable mani- 
festation, is one which presents a large proportion of cases 
in the insane hospitals of Europe. 

I have regarded it as a somewhat curious fact, that it is 
only the last three years that this disease has been admitted 
to this institution. As late as my visit to Europe in 1840 it 
was unknown within our walls. Norafter seeing it so often 
manifested there, can I recall any case in our register which 
would at all meet its characteristics, rendering it certain 
that it was not overlooked. 

Since that period, however, we have had abundant evi- 
dence that it is not a form of disease peculiar to other coun- 
tries. I find that not less than twelve or fifteen well mark- 
ed cases have been received, coinciding exactly in mental 
and physical manifestations with those I saw, and which are 
so graphically described by many English and continental 
authors. 
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The following description from Dr. Conolly’s Report for 
1844, comprises the essential characteristics of general par- 
alysis :—“ Men in the prime of life, intelligent, and of active 
habits, have perhaps sustained a single attack of paralysis ; 
a slight impairment of the mind, a slight faltering in the 
speech, and a little infirmity in the gait, only discovered 
by those who look for it, are the most prominent symptoms, 
Yet in all these cases the death-blow is struck from the first. 
When the previous history of these cases can be obtained, 
it is usually found that certain changes of character, and dis- 
position preceded the paralytic attack. The individual'who 
was before prudent in his*conduct, has become extravagant 
and speculative ; or after being lively and attentive to pro- 
priety of dress and behaviour, has become dull, slovenly, and 
occasional forgetful of decorum. These changes have grad- 
ually appeared for a year or two before disease has declar- 
ed itself. After a little ebullition of discontent on being re- 
moved from their homes, they often becume contented and 
even full of exciting hopes. Sometimes they are fretful, 
because they cannot carry into effect some project or specu- 
lation connected with their former pursuits. But a vague 
kind of happiness soon succeeds to this state. Their health 
they say, was never so good, their mind never so clear, their 
prosperity never so secure. Fits of convulsive character, 
sometimes decidedly epileptic, often supervene on this state ; 
and each attack Jeaves the mind and body weaker, until a 
paroxysm more severe than common, proves fatal. When 
this is not the course of the disease, the mental excitement 
becomes more extreme, and after some continuance, ends 
in an obliteration of almost every faculty, in which state the 
patient’s life may be prolonged for a considerable period.” 

“ The cases under my care” says Dr. Bell, “ have uniform- 
ly, with a single exception, becn of the male sex, and in almost 
every instance, in those, who have borne the long continued 
pressure of unusual business anxieties, either with or with- 
out reverses. The form of delusions has almost always 


borne reference to immense amounts of money, great power ~ 
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some similar exaltation. No recovery has occurred among 
them.” 


The Jast number of the American Journal of the Medical 
Sciences, for April 1847, contains eleven cases of this dis- 
ease, admirably and minutely described by Dr. Earle, of 
the Bloomingdale Asylum, by whom they were observed 

_and treated. We select the two following, the fifth and tenth 
of the collection. 


“Case.—R. A. was a native and resident of the city of New 
York. His stature was medium, hair black, eyes chestnut, 
and temperament almost purely bilious. In youth he was 
wayward and unmanageable, and in manhood unsuccesstul 
in business, disposed to squander, and addicted to “ wine 
ahd women.” In 1845 he became eccentric, but continued 
to prosecute his affairs, being in the business of auctioneer, 
until the last of December, when, having purchased some 
merchandise, and attempting to obtain possession of it before 
paid for, by breaking into the room where it was stored, he 
was seized and confined as a lunatic. On the 31st, he was 
brought to the Bloomingdale Asylum. He was then under 
what might be termed a “ pleasurable excitement,” thinking 
it amusingly absurd that he should be considered a fit sub- 
) ject for a Junatic asylum. He was emaciated, the skin and 
) sclerotica quite sallow, tongue slightly furred. 

After purgation with compound cathartic pills, he was 
placed upon alterative doses of blue mass, which he took 
nine days. His tongue was now clean and moist, appetite 
and digestion good, and the jaundiced aspect of the sclero- 
tica and of the skin had nearly disappeared. He was quiet, 
and a casual observer would perceive nothing peculiar in 
his condition, either physical or mental. He was anxious to 
return to his business; said that his remaining. here would 
F subject him to great pecuniary sacrifices; but he was satis- 
| fied to submit to the decision of his physician in regard to 
© his leaving. With a good, perhaps an unnaturally excessive 
| appetite, he continued to gain flesh, and in a few weeks 
VOL. IV.—D. 
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weighed more than at any previous period of his life. His 
mental condition underwent no very material alteration. He 
always spoke of himself as an uncommonly good “ business 
man,” and at one time remarked, that although he had once 
failed he had succeeded in re-establishing himself, and was 
now worth “ five thousand dollars.” “Had I not been a 
man of pretty good talents,” he added, “I could not have 
done this.” The relation between these assertions and his 
disease can he understood from the fact, that his endorsers 
had been subjected to heavy losses on his account; that 
since his failure he had scarcely supported himself, and that 
at this time he was not worth enough to pay three months’ 
board at the asylum. Egotism was manifested in all his 
conversation, and in his manner there was a certain degree 
of self-satisfaction that bordered upon what is generally 
termed “swaggering.” He joined with other parties in 
games, but was irritable, and likely to get into disputes with 
them. Whenever this actually happened, he thought his 
opponents were always in error, appeared to think that he 
could not be so, would complain of their abusing him in 
language, and then turn and abuse them to a greater extent 
than they had abused him. His rules worked but one way, 
Now, all this might occur in persons who are not considered 
fit subjects for an institution for the insane. Hence some of 
the people concerned in the management of the institution, 


and who associated daily with Mr. A., believed him to be® 


well within two weeks after his admission. But Mr. A.,’ 


from the time of coming to the asylum, did not speak with” 


perfect distinctness. There was a hesitation of expression, 
a mumbling of some words, and a dropping of the final syl- 
lable,of others. Yet even here a superficial observer would 


have perceived nothing wrong. The patient talked as well” 


as many people whose speech is unaffected by disease. 
Again, notwithstanding his professed anxiety to return to 


business, and his impatience of detention, he acquired, a9 
before stated, a weight of body to him uuprecedented. And 
further, there appeared to be a general mental apathy—noty 
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however, so great as to be perceived but by constant and 
prolonged observation. ll these circumstances and symp- 
toms, combined, led me to believe that the patient was incu- 
rably insane, and, in answer to a man who remarked that 
he thought Mr. A. perfectly well, to express my opinion 
that he would never again be able to attend to business, that 
he would become a violent maniac, with extravagant ideas 
of wealth and station, and finally die of paralysie generale. 

A few weeks after this, and on the 7th of March, Mr. A. 
was seized with a slight numbness of the right arm and leg, 
the former being more affected than the latter. It lasted 
but a few minutes. On the 10th he was again similarly 
seized, the numbness extending to the tongue, which it so 
far affected that he spoke with very great difficulty. These 
attacks were treated by cathartics, and free cupping on the’ 
back of the neck. He never had a subsequent attack that 
came to my knowledge. 

In the latter part of April, his friends determined to take 
him home, and permit him to recommence business. Ac- 
cordingly he left the asylum on the Ist of May. 

About ten days afterwards, he called at the asylum in my 
absence, and left a note for me, by which I perceived that 
his writing was much poorer than formerly. The letters 
were much more imperfectly formed, and the lines more 
irregular. This I considered as a convincing proof that his 

‘disease was progressing. 

> May 23d. Mr. A. was readmitted, a turbulent and violent 

Maniac, shouting and tearing his garments to tatters, yet 
happv in the idea that he was Vice President of the United 
States, and the possessor of unlimited wealth. He was 
much emaciated, pale and haggard, his eyes glaring with 
the height of maniacal expression. Pulse rapid and bowels 
costive. Speech more imperfect than when he left the asy- 
dum, and a very apparent instability and faltering in his 

® gait. 
| He was freely purged with calomel and jalap, followed 
by senna tea, large doses being required to affect his bowels. 
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Soon afterwards a typoid condition of the tongue superve- 
ned, which was relieved by the use of a julep, consisting of 
aqua camphor, tartarized antimony, and a small quantity of 
laudanum. 


He still continued under high excitement. This was sub. | 


dued by a mixture of ex. hyoscyami, tinct. camphor, and 
tinct. assaf. 

The bowels were at all times costive unless under the 
influence of laxatives. 

By the tenth of June he had become comparatively quiet, 
but continued to emaciate, and his inte!lectual faculties were 
almost entirely destroyed. The appetite being poor he was 
put upon the use of a tonic vegetable infusion. 

July 19th. Emaciation excessive. his weight probably not 
exceeding eighty pounds. Pulse 112; tongued slightly fur- 
red but moist ; appetite poor; bowels costive, never being 
moved but by cathartics. Pupils of equal size, but quite 
small. A slight discharge of purulent matter from the nos- 
trils. Gait faltering ; a general defection of muscular action 
in all the limbs, as well as in the organs of speech. He says 


he is worth twenty-eight millions of dollars, and weighs 7 ; 
twenty-eight hundred pounds. Notwithstanding’ his feeble. 


ness, when left at liberty he is “full of mischief,” displacing 
every movable upon which he can place his hands. 

July 1st. All his symptoms have increased. It is with 
difficulty that he rises from his bed, though he still sits up 
most of the day. 

The left arm, leg and cheek areslightly paralyzed ; tongue 


_and lips drawn somewhat towards the right side. No edema, — 
General sensation much impaired. He says he is worth five | 


hundred millions of dollars, and can run a mile in four min- 
utes. Everything around him appears gorgeous. His 
clothes are splendidly decked with diamonds, his bed and 
the walls of the room ornamented with gold and various 
precious stones. 


Under the use of small doses of quinine his appetite was © 
restored, but the nutrition afforded by digestion was insuffi- © 
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cient to prevent emaciation. About the middle of July, his 
feet became cedematous, and continued increasingly so until 


» hisdeath. Nearly the same time he was attacked with 


j ‘diarrhea, which also persisted until he died, being several 


» times temporarily subdued by medicine. On the 26th of 


July, general sensation had become so obtuse that he could 
not feel the most severe pinch upon any part of the body or 
limbs. Taste and smell were also apparently destroyed. 
The partial paralysis of the left side, mentioned on the Ist, 
had become less apparent, though the general defection of 
muscular action remained undiminished. 

Aug. 14th. Feet very cedematous, hands somewhat so. 
26th. The diarrhoea has worn much upon him during the 
last few days. He is extremely emaciated, and ‘is very fil- 
thy in his habits, as he has been for several weeks past. The 
right arm is almost completely paralyzed, and the right leg 
partially so. He is not, and has not been, sensible of any 
pain; says he has everything he wants, and is perfectly 
happy. 

The cuticle of the left leg, throughout a space of about 
six inches from the malleoli upwards, is detached from the 
dermis, which, with the subjacent flesh, is very dark colored, 
and appears as if about to slough. 

Aug. 27th. The patient died. 

Autopsy fourteen hours after death—Head. Integuments 
devoid of blood, and pretty closely adherent to the cranium, 
which is very hard, of rather more than ordinary thickness, 
and contains the usual normal quantity of diploe. The 
courses of the blood-vessels are not preternaturally deep 
upon its inner surface. It adheres pretty strongly to the 
dura mater, but is removed leaving the latter in situ. The 
dura mater adheres, by filaments, to the subjacent mem- 
branes in several places on the superior surface. Upon a 
space three inches in length, and from half to three-quarters 
of an inch in breadth, on each side of the longitudinal sinus, 
along the vertex, the adhesion is so intimate and strong, as 
to be separated only by dissection. Over the sulci, the 
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arachnoid is elevated by intermembranal effusion. These 
are mostly on the summit of the middle and posterior lobes 
and beside the medium line, on both hemispheres, where the 
adhesion to the dura mater was the strongest. 

All the blood-vessels are anormally injected, the veins 
more so than the arteries. 

The arachnoid and pia mater adhere to each other in all 
parts, excepting the spaces over the sulci. The pia mater 
adheres, by numerous small filaments, to the brain. The 
whole mass of the brain is moist, as if cedematous, and ap- 
parently softer than natural. The cortical substance is ap- 
parently of the ordinary quantity and color. The medullary 
matter is of rather a dingy white, and upon being cut, the 
surface of the section is strewed with numerous bloody 
points. The lateral ventricles are distended with serum. 
The pineal gland contains four particles of calcareous mat- 
ter, two of them of the size of an ordinary pin’s head. The 
fornix and its adjacent parts, including a portion of the cor- 
pora striata, are much softer than in health. 

At the base of the brain there is some serum, and the dura 
mater, in some places, is attached, by filaments, to the other 
membranes. 

The arachnoid is slightly thickened. It is thickened and 
semi-opaque over all the surface of the cerebellum, which 
organ is softer than the cerebrum. 

The whole quantity of segyum in the lateral ventricles, at 
the base of the brain, and between the membranes of its su- 
perior and lateral.surfaces, was about four ounces, 


Case.—S. W., anative of New York City, with hair and 
eyes nearly black, and a sanguine bilious temperament, being 
married and engaged in a lucrative retail business, became 
insane at the age of 33 years. He had previously suffered 
from dyspepsia, from which he had recovered. The first 
evidences of mental disorder were inattention to business» 
and an inability to understand the true value of his articles 
of merchandize. These were soon followed by extravagant 
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ideas of wealth, and schemes as absurd as magnificent for 
the increase of his fortune. 

On the 17th of January, 1844, a few weeks after the first 
manifestations of mental disease, he was brought to the 
| Bloomingdale Asylum. His pulse was frequent, tongue fur- 
red. bowels regular. Some headache. 

During the first few weeks his habits were very filthy ; 
the urine and faeces being passed in his bed at night, and in 
his clothes during the day. He perceived and acknowledg- 
ed this defect, but could not amend. He was treated with 
eathartics, followed by tonics ; and an occasional opiate, as 
he was wakeful and noisy at night. 

On the Ist of April, when I became connected with the 
institution, he was much as before described, except that his 
habits in regard to cleanliness had improved. He was 
merry, talkative, frequently singing, writing an abundance 
of what he called poetry, and engaged in the composition of 
a biography of his.father. A specimen of his “poetry,” in- 
cluded in a letter to his wife, will exhibit the condition of his 
mind, and obviate the necessity of making any extracts from 


the “ biography.” 


“ Bloomingdale Asylum. 


“Dear Wire—It was only yesterday I wrote to giveing 
the the letter to Mary to place in the Post office to be for- 
ward to you at & at the care of your dear father. I hope 
you have received it with many others that I have sent you 
to inform you that my love for you is still & strong as ever 
itis and I know will continue so until death seperates us 
so do not delay in answering the many epistles & letters I 
have written to you fqr you cannot imagine how happy to 
define my mind and love of duty defined in truth and purity 
coerced in native truth, devised in native love and duty edi- 
fyed by hope and purity described in mind & qualified in 
kind santioned in love & piece and duty to truth f defined in 
Beauty nullified in kind elevated in mind truth defined in 
love defined ig truth & hope edifying me. 
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“Poetry to— my dear wife 

Dearly do I love this mind 

So kind in duty allied to mind 

Elevated in hope & truth allied to youth 

Santioned in hope and purity edified 

In santioned in kind & hope & purity 

Fortified by hope & truth annelled by hope 

Defied in truth & mind seduced in hope 

And kindness edified in hope & hope eradicate 

For truth enlivens the mind to duty & kind 

For truth and purity is defied 

In mind and truth qualified in truth 

Sanctioned in the mind with duty allied in mind 
Well qualified with truth & mind 

Coerced in truth & duty thus denied.” 


Under the use of conium and iron, his appetite increased, 
and at length became voracious. He gained flesh rapidly, 
and became plethoric. His habits improved, and in June, 
he kept himself genteelly dressed, and would converse very 
rationally upon many topics. Meanwhile he continued his 
poetical compositions, and indulged in all kinds of extrava- 
gant schemes connected with wealth and traveling. Some- 
times he was about to build a ship for his private use ; again 
he was going to sail ‘ to-morrow” for the Mediterranean— 
rich as Croesus. 

In July he began to fail. He lost flesh suddenly, as if it 
had been cedema ; general sensation became impaired ; when 
walking his limbs would suddenly give way under him, 
and he would fall nearly to the ground before recovering 
himself. The pupil of the left eye was twice as large as 
that of the right eye. His compositions became, if possible, 
more incoherent and devoid of sense; his handwriting, 
originally very good, gradually depreciated, grew less and 
less legible until it became nothing but a succession of wa- 
ving marks, thus . He wrote long letters to 
his friends in this way, believing them to be written perfect- 
ly well. His speech became much affected, many syllables, 
and occasionally a whole word being dropped, and fiequent- 
ly, in attempting to speak, he hesitated until, by a vigorous 
and prolonged effort of volition, he was enabled to begin. 
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As the disease progressed, he occasionally became violent, 
when he broke glass and furniture. At times it appeared 
as if he were blind, as he would run against the sides of the 
room as if there were no obstruction there. Being in the 
yard, he attempted by a single leap, to clear a ten foot wall 
—éverything, in his estimation, being within the limits of his 
power. In this attempt, however, his face hit the side of the 
wall, and the concussion was such as to separate, to a con- 
siderable distance, the ossa nasi. The integuments covering 
them were also divided. His system was in such a condition 
of cachexy that this wound was followed by inflammation, 
suppuration, and erosion of the soft parts, until there was a 
large opening into the nasal cavities. 

His feet and legs became edematous; he lost his appetite 
and emaciated rapidly. The slightest abrasion of skin was 
followed by deep, incurable ,ulcers. His language was ob- 
scene. He felt perfectly happy, and was richer than at any 
previous time. Millions of dollars in stocks, were in his 
possession, and innumerable houses and lots in New York, 
to say nothing of countless bags of gold. 

In August he was removed from the asylum, but his 
friends found him so unmanageable that they brought him 
back, after being absent but about a week. 

His disease progressed apace. Ulcers, without any pre- 
vious wound or abrasion of the skin, came out in all parts 
of his body and limbs, and, sloughing, left the tendons, liga- 
ments and bones perfectly bare. The whole of the sacrum 
was thus exposed, and the glutei muscles became mostly de- 
tached, so that they could be lifted from the bones beneath 
them. All the tissues of the body seemed degenerated. A 
foul pus was constantly running, not only from the ulcers, 
but from his nose and ears. He died on the 3d of Septem- 
ber, the most nearly a complete mass of corruption that I 
have ever seen, at the time of death. 

His fancied wealth continued to the last, and nearly every 
» morning he expatiated upon the great speculations he was 
going to make “ on change” during the day. 

No autopsy.” 
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In most cases, the paralysis does not commence until after 
the appearance of insanity, and often not until the derange- 
ment of the intellect has existed for a year or more. In 
some very rare cases, the paralysis precedes the insanity. 
But it should be borne in mind, that although this affliction is 
said to be peculiar to the insane, that this is not strictly cor- 
rect, as a similar form of general paralysis has sometimes 
been noticed in those who have manifested no symptoms of 
insanity, either before or after the paralysis. We have seen 
several such cases, and apprehend they are not extremely 
rare. 

General paralysis is usually considered an incurable dis- 
ease. This is not, however, exactly correct. Esquirol 
mentions three instances of recovery, and Calmeil two. 
The following case, had it proved fatal, we should have re- 
garded as a case of this. disease. 


A. N., aged 60, was admitted as a patient to the New 
York State Lunatic Asylum, December, 1844. He had 
then been deranged one month, in consequence of great ex- 
citement of mind on religious subjects, and attending numer- 
ous meetings night and day. On admission, was much ex- 
cited but not violent, and entertained extravagant ideas of 
his power and influence, and purposed to collect together all 
mankind, and march to Jerusalem. 

February. He complained of vertigo, and soon a difficulty 
of articulation was noticed, and a slight paralysis of the right 
hand and leg. The paralysis increased so as to confine him 
for the most part to the bed, and the urine passed involun- 
tary. Blisters were applied to the neck, the bowels moved 
by castor oil and oil of turpentine, and recourse was had to 
Electro-Magnetism. 

April 1st. No better. Put on the use of strychnia, and, 
in the course of the month began to improve, gradually re- 
gained the use of his limbs and the power of articulation, 
and also became rational, and the 27th of May, left the 
asylum well. 
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A similar course of treatment we advise in general par- 
alysis, though in no other case have we seen any particular 
benefit arise from any treatment. Especial attention is 
necessary to prevent faecal accumulations. 

According to our observation, this disease is more frequent 
of late than formerly. We saw but one case during a resi- 
dence of several years at the Retreat for the Insane at 
Hartford, Connecticut, while at the New York State Luna- 
tic Asylum, there have usually been for a few years past, 
five or six cases in the various stages of this complaint. 


One which has recently proved fatal, we subjoin. 


E. S., aged 40, native of Ireland, laborer and unmarried, 
was admitted to State Lunatic Asylum, November, 1846. 
Had been deranged ten months. Supposed cause, ill health, 
for which ke had been bled three times, taken much mer- 
curial and other medicine before he became deranged. The 
first indications of insanity, were unusual talking and boast- 
ing about his business, and irregularity in attending to it. 
Soon after he began to complain of his head, and thought 
his friends and neighbors were seeking opportunities to take 
his life. 

He traveled about, and threatened the lives of others. 
_ Once attempted to kill his sister with a knife. After thishe 
was kept closely confined, until he was brought to the asy- 
lum. ,Insanity was not hereditary in his family. When 
first admitted, his bodily health was represented to be good, 
he eat well, but slept poorly, was noisy and some violent. 
He soon was noticed to act and talk much like a man a lit- 
tle intoxicated, his gait was unsteady, and his language in- 
distinct. His mind wandered very much, he thought him- 
self in Ireland, and patients around him his relatives, and 
addressed them as such. Was put'on the use of tonics and 
morphine, and improved some, apparently gained strength, 
and slept better. 

January, 1847. No particular change, the paralysis has 
rather increased. 
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February. Is unable to walk, still thinks himself in Ire- 
land, and is noisy at night. 

In March, his relatives came to see him. He said he 
knew them, but could not call them by name, told them he 
was perfectly well. 

April. Extremely feeble, unable to raise himself in bed, 
much emaciated, with difficulty understood when he speaks, 
yet he always answers cheerily that he feels well, and seems 
not to suffer in the least. 

The most remarkable symptom was his utter unconscious- 
ness of suffering or of being sick. 

Died on the 11th of April. 


Autopsy twenty-four hours after death.—Integuments of 
head bloodless, cranium unusually dense, and almost entire- 
ly destitute of diploe. Dura mater natural or nearly so— 
not adherent to the cranium nor to the arachnoid membrane, 
but on raising it there appeared spread out on the middle 
and anterior lobes of the cerebrum, two sacs partly filled 
with fluid, that on the left hemisphere being the largest ; these 
sacs simply lay on the hemispheres without the least attach- 
ment, but were attached slightly to the dura mater at points 
along the longitudinal sinus. These sacs contained about 
four ounces of a thick dark red fluid, and shreds of membra- 
nous matter. They seemed to be simply the lamina of the 
arachnoid much thickened ; they were rather soft and easily 
torn. The cerebral substance was firm and much compress- 
ed, being far from filling the cavity of the cranium after the 
removal of the membranes ; the lateral ventricles were small 
and distended, containing about the usual quantity of serum. 
About one and a half ounces of serum ran from the verte- 
bral column. The sinuses, and the veins of the cerebrum 
were large and filled with blood. 


Among the cases now under our care at the New York 
State Asylum, are the following. 

Mrs. T., a widow, admitted to the Asylum, April 1844, 
aged 38, having been deranged about one month. 
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Great success in business in a southern city, and the an- 
ticipation of becoming very rich, seemed to have caused the 
mental derangement. 


The following letter written soon after her attack, exhibits 
her state of mind. 


Dear Friznp—I write you for advice and assistance. I 
am about to free all the slaves. Our Heavenly Father says it 
shall be so. He has put me in possession of a large income 
which I give to buy the slaves their freedom. My dear sir, 
the Lord has appeared to me in all his greatness, says I 
shall be Queen of the Americans by the 25th of this month, 
and that all the slaves shall be set free at that time. This I 
firmly believe in my own heart, as our blessed Saviour pro- 
mises me he will come on the earth at that time, and reign 
with me. I don’t know why such a woman as I should be 
chosen from all the world. The prisoners shall all be set 
free, and all go to work to build a large city, commencing 
at my favorite spot. The houses will all be most mag- 
nificent, schools, academies and colleges, in abundance. 
There will then be no murders, swindling or forgery, and” 
no one shall want for anything. Write to me soon, call me 
Victoria Washington. 


She remained without much change in her condition 
either as regards her bodily or mental state, until January, 
1845, when she exhibited symptoms of General Paralysis. 

Her walk became unsteady as if feeble, her manner was 
hurried, and articulation a little impaired. Says she owns 
the building and the whole world. In June 1845, she was 
removed by her friends, and remained with them until April 
1847, when she became extremely anxious to return. On 
readmission she was not able to walk, and articulated with 
difficulty, but in a very happy state of mind, has no suffer- 
ing, and considers herself the Queen of the world. No par- 
ticular change has since occurred in her condition. 
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Mr. H., aged 65, admitted to the Asylum April, 1847, 
Been deranged one year. Supposed cause, loss of property 
preceded by intemperance. Was at one time a man of 
wealth, and for several years Mayor of one of the cities of 
this State. Bodily health on admission apparently good, 
eats and sleeps well, but he exhibits the premonitory symp- 
toms of General paralysis. His articulation is imperfect, he 
hesitates and stammers, and can not pronounce the letter R, 
when it begins a word. His walk is slow and unsteady, 
mind very feeble, but he is cheerful and happy, and when 
asked how he does, invariably answers “ very well, and I 
have caught more whales last night than you ever see,”— 
indeed his principal talk is about catching whales. It is 
said he once owned a whale ship. 

He also claims to be the richest man in the world, and 
nothing can be mentioned that he does not say is his. 


The following is a specimen of his conversation. How 
do youdo? “Very weil I thank you, I’ve killed a great 
many whales.—Have had better luck than any any other 
man living catching whales—when others slept, I was wide 
awake. I always had a propensity to have a great house, 
and it turned out so exactly, I have the greatest house in the 
union.” Do you suffer pain? “ No, I get shaved once in 
awhile by a good hand, but I have a particular man to do it, 
always when I am whaling.” Have you any family? “ Yes, 
500, oh, it is a large one—I hope to have the pleasure of 
seeing you at House, which we erected some years 
since at the largest prices,—I have a full set of whaling 
tools.” 

This patient still preserves the manners of a gentleman, 
but we regard his case as hopeless. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


CASE OF RECOVERY FROM MANIA, 


And other violent Nervous Symptoms, following upon the 
Bite of a Mad Dog. by J.O. Pemserton, F. R.C.S8. 1, 
Ballinrobe. 


On the 16th of February, 1842, a woman named Bradley 
called on me to visit her daughter, fourteen years of age, 
who was very ill, and, as she said, “out of her mind.” 


The history she gave me, was, that about a fortnight 
since she became dull and heavy, wished to be alone, and 
was constantly muttering to herself; became fretful and 
peevish, easily irritated, and would not bear the slightest 
contradiction, or do anything she was desired, except what 
she liked herself, (although previously submissive and obe- 
dient ;) became jealous of her brothers and sisters if she 
saw the slightest attention paid them; lost her appetite, 
and would not eat more than a few cold potatoes, which 
were put by for her after the family meal, as she would not 
join it, and eat when she supposed no one was watching 
her. In this state she continued, daily growing worse, talk. 
ing more audibly to herself, and praying with the greatest 
fervor, and then suddenly throwing whatever came next 
to her hand at her brothers and sisters, to whom her dislike 
had increased ; she continued daily growing worse, becom- 
ing more peevish and irritable, with a greater desire to in- 
jure those near her, and from penitence and prayer she be- 
gan to curse and blaspheme. At length she became so furi- 
ous and dangerous, endeavouring to bite every one that 
came near her, and beating (whenever an opportunity oc- 
curred,) or throwing whatever she could find at the other ° 
children, that she had to be tied, to prevent her doing mis- 
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chief. A relative of hers, a stout young man, of whom she 
appeared to be somewhat afraid, had to be constantly near 
her, night and day, to control her, and to tie her when 
necessary. Her memory was perfect, as she knew any of | 
her neighbours who came in to see her. Such was her state 
when her mother came for me. I found her greatly ema- 
ciated, her eyes blood-shot, and staring with a peculiar 
wildness of expression; her mouth full of saliva, thick viscid 
and tenacious, and hanging from the angles of her mouth; 
from this she endeavored to free herself by spitting, when 
her hands were tied, but could not, from its tenacity, and 
the rapidity with which it accumulated. When her hands 
were free, they were constantly put up to her mouth to re- 
move it, and then she flung it at whoever was next to her: 
she talked and cursed without ceasing. I attempted to feel 
her pulse several times, but she endeavored to bite me each 
time I tried to do so; at last J had her held, but her strug- 
gles were so great I could not measure it with accuracy, 
but think it ranged from 140 to 150. I shewed her my watch, 
but she turned away her head, and would not look at it; I 
then desired some water to be given her, which was handed 
to her in a shallow wooden cup, which with some difficulty 
she took, looked at the water for some time, every limb 
trembling, and, on being desired to drink it, she put both her 
hands to the vessel, gazed with knit brows and fixed eyes 
at the water, and then (still being pressed to drink it,) with 
a sudden effort gulped sume of it down, and threw the ves- 
sel away, after which she staggered, appeared quite ex- 
hausted, and had to be supported. On questioning her mo- 
ther if she was aware of any accident or injury having hap- 
pened to her ‘daughter previously to her getting into this 
state, she told me that about six months before she had been 
set upon by a dog which seized her, and bit her in three 
places in the left leg, and in the inside of her right arm, out 
of which latter place he took a piece of the flesh, leaving a 
large wound of the size of a crown piece or more ; that she 
brought her to a medical gentleman in town who dressed 
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the wounds; that she had the dog drowned, and, after an 
old custom, had the liver taken out and a piece of it applied 
to each of the wounds; that about four months elapsed be- 
fore the wounds were completely healed; that she was 
always a healthy child, and never complained of any illness, 
either before or since she was bitten, until her present at- 
tack, and that she was always dutiful and obedient until 
now ; she has not slept for the last three or four days. 

I had the head shaved immediately, cold lotion applied to 
it, and a blister placed on back of the neck. A tartar 
emetic mixture to be administered every three or four hours, 
and four grains of calomel to be administered three times 
a day. 

18th. Had about half an hour’s sleep last night ; not quite 
so irritable, but still talking and cursing ; took but one pow- 
der ; took the mixture occasionally only ; and as the mother 
gave it in double quantity, on account of her not taking it 
at the stated intervals, it produced sickness of stomach and 
vomiting ; her bowels were moved twice; would not put 
out her tongue, or do anything she was bid : to continue the 
calomel and tartar emetic. 

19th. Had more sleep last night than she has had for a 
fortnight before ; appears better ;seyes not so wild or star- 
ing ; still talking, and scolding rather than cursing, but not 
so violent or irritable. Her mouth is not quite so full of 
saliva, but still she has to remove it with her fingers; it 
does not now appear hanging from her mouth as before, nor 
is it as viscid. The tartar emetic mixture was given her 
in double quantity again, which induced vomiting. Once 
only I gave her some water to drink, to which she evinced 
some dislike, but took a little of it. Pulse 120 ; bowels free- 
ly acted on. To have the medicine repeated. 

20th. Appears much better this morning ; slept for two 
hours last night, and does not talk near so much as usual : 
saliva not so abundant, nor so viscid ; her countenance ap- 
pears much improved ; her eyes have lost in a great degree 
their suffusion and wild expression ; has still a great dislike 
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for food, but takes more nourishment than she has done for 
some time, and took a little whey during the day ; also her 
mixture more regularly, which acted well on the bowels; 
pulse 100 and full. 

21st. This morning appears much improved in every re- 
spect ; slept a good while last night, and is much more easily 
managed ; saliva not so abundant, neither does she talk so 
incessantly ; took more food yesterday than she has done 
for some weeks, and from her mother: has lost in a great 
degree her dislike to her friends and relatives, neither has 
she now that great desire to injure them; does not curse 
now ; bowels moved twice; pulse 100. To continue the 
tartar emetic mixture. 

22nd. Much better this morning; slept quietly for some 
hours last night ; is much more easily managed, and has not 
the same dislikes ; uses more solid food ; countenance more 
natural, and the suffusion of her eyes gone; took her mix- 
ture regularly ; pulse 90, and fuller. To omit the calomel, 
but to continue her mixture. 

23rd. Still improving: has slept a good deal since yes- 
terday, and is much more quiet and rational ; does not speak 
with the same volubility, and has entirely ceased to swear; 
has taken food during the day ; saliva lessened in quantity, 
and more natural; has lost all her propensity to mischief, 
and has become reconciled to her brothers and sisters. 
Pulse 90, fuller and softer ; bowels moved three times. To 
lessen the amount of tartar emetic. 

24th. Continues to improve rapidly ; has slept during the 
day and night; is altogether much easier, and talks less; 
asked for some food, which she eat with an appetite ; mouth 
almost free from saliva; has spoken kindly to her brothers 
and sisters. Pulse 80, full and soft ; countenance natural; 
bowels free. 


Not to prolong the details of this case further, I may men- 9 


tion that from this time she rapidly recovered. In four days © 
after this every symptom of the malady had disappeared, 
except great bodily weakness. I saw her a few months 
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since, a fine young woman, and in the enjoyment of perfect 
health. I asked her mother if she ever alluded to her for- 
mer illness, when she told me she never did, nor did she like 
any allusion to be made to it.—Dublin Quar. Jour. Med. 
Science. February, 1847. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
CRIME AND INSANITY. 
Medical Witnesses, &c. 


We presume few will deny that criminal conduct is some- 
times the consequence of bodily indisposition. There are 
not many individuals but have experienced a change in their 
own temper and propensities by disease. Often a little dis- 
order of the stomach or a headache will transform a good 
natured benevolent man into a morose and selfish one. Such 
instances enable us to comprehend how a more serious or 
different form of disease, one affecting the brain, the very 
instrument of the mind may not only change the disposition 

and character of an individual, but deprive him of the power 
' of self-control, and even impel him to the commission of the 
' most heinous acts. Cases of this kind are unfortunately but 
too numerous, in which a little disease of the brain, or an 
accidental blow of the head, is known to pervert all the best 
_ principles of the human mind, and to change a pious Chris- 

tian toa drunkard and abandoned felon. 
Some of the unfortunate subjects of epilepsy are often 
prone to evil conduct at certain periods of their disorder. 
They are for awhile veritable monomaniacs, and not unfre- 
quently dangerous ones. But at other times, and for many 
years in succession, the same individuals are entirely ra- 
tional. 
E2 
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Cases of this kind, in which disease of the body impels men 
to the commission of crimes, have not been observed and 
studied with care until quite recently ; and even now many | 
persons otherwise well informed, have but little correct in. 7 
formation on this subject. Hence, when the plea of insanity 
is interposed to save a person from punishment, we find 
courts and juries oftentimes much embarrassed for want of 
knowledge of the various forms of insanity, and at the same 
time they are liable to great error from supposing themselves 
qualified, from having seen a few maniacs or crazy persons 
—to determine the mental condition of all others. 

In most cases, however, when this plea is introduced into 
courts, medical witnesses are called upon, and there is 
scarcely any more delicate or important duty that a physi- 
cian is required to perform, than that of giving his opinion 
as to the insanity of certain individuals. 

Sometimes he is called upon when a fellow creature is on 
trial for his life, and his opinion may have the effect of pro- 
longing it, or of ending it on the scaffold. In other cases 
his opinion is sought as to the competency of certain indi- 
viduals to dispose of property, and he may by his testimony 
do great injury to many individuals, or on the contrary, 
benefit many. 

It becomes every physician therefore, to thoroughly qualify 
himself before giving an opinion in such cases; and when 
he has thus qualified himself, and obtained all the informa- 
tion to be had on the subject, he will, we are confident in 
many cases, feel that he ought to speak with great cau- 
tion. 

We are fearful that some physicians have too great con- 
fidence in their ability to determine, from a few facts, wheth- 
er a person is insane or not—or at least they are ready to 
give a very positive opinion. Some having seen or read of 
many remarkable cases of Monomania, of Delusion, of Hak 
lucination, of Somnambulism, or other forms of mental disor- 
der, are disposed to interpret by the aid of facts thus present 
ed, many that are connected with criminal conduct. 
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Not unfrequently it is extremely difficult to determine at 
once whether an individual is insane or not, and it is much 
to be regretted that the courts of our country do not in such 
instances grant more time for the examination of the alledg- 
ed lunacy. Sometimes several months of careful observa- 
tion are often necessary, and in France this method is adop- 
ted in important and questionable cases. In all such cases, 
the history of the individual should be carefully traced, his 
habits ascertained, and also if any hereditary predisposition 
to insanity exists in the family. If subject to epileptic fits, 
or had previous attacks of mental disorder, or hypocondria- 
sis, or hysteria. Whether he has of late been sick, or un- 
usually elated or depressed, or noticeably changed in mind 
ormanners. It is rare that the commission of a heinous act 
is the very first evidence of insanity, though there may be 
such cases; but usually there will be found on careful in- 
quiry, some other indications of the approach of this disease. 

But on the other hand, some physicians having read but 
little on insanity, yet having seen a few cases of mania, are 
ready to pronounce many laboring under monomania, of 
peculiar delusions, but who usually conduct with propriety, 
and converse rationally on most subjects, to be perfectly 
sane. 

All extremes, and all extravagant, hasty and positive ex- 
pressions’ of opinion should be avoided. It is not correct to 
regard all criminals as insane, as some, influenced by an 
excessive philanthrophy seem almost disposed to admit—nor 
to reject all imputation of insanity as some do when the de- 
rangement is so isolated that reason apparently preserves its 
integrity. When summoned to offer his opinion on the men- 
tal condition of a man accused of murder or other crime, 
the medical witness should never lose sight of the two great 
interests he has to shield; that of society, which reasonably 
demands the just punishment of undoubted criminals ; and 
that of humanity, which claims with equal justice the acquit- 
tal of those unfortunates whom insanity alone has armed 
with the assassin’s weapon. Deeply imbued with these sen- 
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timents, and faithful to his duty, he should proceed consci- 
entiously to the investigation awarded him, and after devo- 
ung himself 1o the scrupulous examinations which science 
requires, must unhesitatingly announce his conclusions con- 
cerning the prisoner, whether they prove favorable or ca- 
lamitous to his cause, or whether they are in accordance or 
not with popular opinion. : 

We have endeavored by means of the Journal of Insanity, 
to enlighten the public and the members of the medical and 
legal professions, by submitting to their consideration nu- 
merous and unquestionable facts relating to the jurisprudence 
of insanity. To make known to them. the actual state of 
science on this subject, in order that the innocent may be 
protected, and the guilty not escape punishment. 

The revised statutes of this State, declare that “no act 
done by a person in a state of insanity can be punished as 
an offence, and no insane person can be tried, or sentenced 
to any punishment, or punished for any crime or offence 
while he continues in that state.” ° 

With this wise provision of the law we are satisfied, but 
we wish it to be correctly administered, and not set aside or 
interpolated by reference to what may happen to be deem- 
ed for the time the common law of England. 

With a plain statute on this subject in this State, we ques- 
tion the right of a Judge to instruct the jury as to the law, 
differently from what the statute directs, and especially do 
we question the propriety of his telling them that what he 
considers the common law of England, is to be their guide. 
What is the common law of England on this subject? Let 
one of the most learned and experienced of the law makers 
of England answer. 

Lord Campbell, in a recent debate in the house of Lords, 
after alluding to his “ very long experience and very long 
attention to this subject,” said, “he had looked into all the 
cases that had occurred since Arnold’s trial, 1723, and to the 
directions of the judges in the cases, of Lord Ferrers, Bel- 
lingham, Oxford, Francis, and McNaughton, and he must be 
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allowed to say, that there was a wide difference both in 
meaning and in words in their description of their law.” 
Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates. Vol. \xvii. 

After such a declaration respecting the law in England, 
it is singular indeed for judges in this State to instruct juries, 
not in the words of our own statute, but according to what 
they may suppose to be the law of England, and to establish 
as a test of insanity, “inability to distinguish right from 
wrong,’—a test alike unknown to our statute, and to truth 
and justice. 

But, say they, the statute does not define insanity, it does 
not say what it is, and we can not trust to the common 
sense and intelligence of the jury to determine what it is, 
even if aided by the testimony of medical men, and those 
practically acquainted with this disease, but we must go 
back and ascertain what a certain set of men who lived 
centuries since in an ignorant age, and who knew nothing 
of insanity, thought to be its symptoms and nature, and 
whatever they thought and said on this subject, the jury 
must receive as law. Surely this passes even beyond absur- 
dity. 

But as we have said, many cases of alledged insanity are 
extremely embarrassing, and we fear we shall never be 
able in this life, to distinguish with perfect accuracy in all 
instances, those who commit crime from depravity, from those 
who are impelled to it by diseased impulses and delusions. 

The following case we think, is deserving of attentive 
consideration. 

N. Y. was brought in irons to the New York State Lu- 
natic Asylum, Oct. 1845, aged 25, farmer, and unmarried. 
He had been considered by some as partially insane for 
years, but by most persons was deemed a wicked, bad man. 
He had long been noted for irritability and violent temper, 
and had lived of late much alone, because other people did 
not cook right, and as he believed, poisoned his food. Fi- 
nally he armed himself, and threatened to kill certain indi- 
viduals. A warrant was obtained against hin, and he vio- 
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lently assaulted the officer that attempted to arrest him; 
- was tried and acquitted on the ground of insanity, and sent 
to the asylum by the court. 

On admission his general health did not appear to be good ; 
he eat but little and slept poorly. He soon however began 
to improve on a regulated diet, and in a few months appear- 
ed to be well, but in a short time he began to be suspicious 
respecting his food, thought that injured him, and that it was 
poisoned, and wished to be changed to another part of the 
asylum. On removal to another hall he became more con- 
tented, and again appeared for a short time to be well, and 
thus he continued, alternately complaining of his food being 
poisoned and distressing him, and then appearing to be ra- 
tional and well, until January, 1847, when he became much 
more feeble, a cough supervened, he had difficulty of breath- 
ing and distress of stomach, vomited occasionally, became 
much emaciated, and finally died May Ist, 1847. 

On examination after death, the right lung was found much 
diseased and tuberculous, the stomach thinner than natural, 
all the mucous coat in places sofiened, and in others red, 
presenting the appearance of long continued disease. 

The brain appeared natural except the investing mem- 
branes were much injected, and in the anterior portion of 
the falx cerebrum, near its attachment to the erista galli, a 
rough spicula of bone was found an inch and a quarter in 
length, and half an inch wide and thick, also a smaller one 
projected inwards from the skull, and there were in the in- 
ner table of the cranium, several holes the size of small peas. 
Evidently there had been long continued irritation from 
this unnatural and diseased condition of the inner table of 
the cranium, and we apprehend it gave rise to the irritability 
and violence of temper long manifested by the patient, and 
which finally terminated in unquestionable insanity. Wheth. 
er the disorder of the stomach was the consequence of the 
affection of the brain or not, we can not say, it evidently had 
an influence upon the character of the delusions of the indi- 
vidual. 


« Miscellany. 


MISCELLANY. 


INHALATION UF THE VAPOR OF SULPHURIC ETHER IN CASES 
OF INSANITY. 


We have administered the vapor of Ether to sixteen dif- 
ferent patients at the New York State Lunatic Asylum— 
viz, to fourteen men and to two women. 

Some have taken it but once, several have taken it three 
or four times, and a few eight or nine times. 

The cases in which we have used it have been various. 
Some were cases of melancholy and of religious despair, 
others were affected by various insane delusions and hallu- 
cinations, and some belonged to the demented class. To 
none highly excited or maniacal have we as yet given it. 

Some were not affected at all by it. One man and one 
woman inhaled it for more than ten minutes without expe- 
riencing the slightest change of feelings. Several seemed 
intoxicated, and said they felt as if drunk. One who had 
slept but little for several nights and who usually slept poor- 
ly, rested remarkably well the night after taking it and said 
he must have taken a large dose of opium. 

Some have appeared better since they commenced taking 
it, been more active, cheerful, and sociable. One who has 
taken it nine times seems considerably improved. He was 
previously dull, inactive and unsocial, and his pulse but 48 in 
a minute. Since the use ofthe ether his pulse has increased 
to 66 in a minute. He is now cheerful and sociable, and 
works some. Ife says he is better and thinks the ether has 
benefited him. 

A few were highly excited by it. One man who was in 
a state of religious despair, ter taking it awoke as from a 
terrific dream, and in a most violent rage seized the person 
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who administered the ether. He afterwards said that he 
at first dreamed he was in hell and that taking the ether 
had sent him there, and hence his rage and violence against 
the operator. 

When this excitement abated he seemed extatic with de- 
light on account of the visions he had seen and the revela- 
tions that had been made to him. “I floated away,” he ex- 
claimed, “ in infinity of space,” ] have seen a future world, 
what I have seen has proved the dogmas of religion, unless 
aman comes up to an iota, it is over with him.” He said 
he felt “convinced of the truth of Newton’s theory of the 
Solar System as he saw the planets revolving in the order 
and way pointed out.” When fully recovered from the ef- 
fects of the ether, he recollected the assault and begged 
forgiveness. 

Some were pleasantly excited after using it. One danced. 
Another, when asked how he felt, after awaking from a short 
sleep, replied, “ exactly exactly neat, by jingo—lI never felt 
better in my life than I donow. I thought 1 was in Heaven 
then in Hell, then atthe Judgment and then at School, I 
must have slept two hours.” Another when asked by a pa- 
tient to tell him what his feelings were, said “ he felt like a 
kind of airy nothingness, as if he could fly.” To none has 
it proved the least injurious, and we are rather favorably 
impressed with its use, though we do not expect any 
striking remedial effects from it. We shall however contin- 
ue our inquiries, and shal] endeavor to ascertain if there is 
not some class of the insane to whom it is especially useful. 


INSANITY IN CHINA. 


The following interesting note respecting Insanity in China 
we have recently received from the Rev. Mr. Williams, of 
New York, who resided in that country for about twelve 
years.—Ed. Jour. Insanity. 

Insanity is called tien by the Chinese; the composition of 
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the character denoting that the man is “ upside down sick.” 
It is not common among them. I have seen only two 
instances during my residence in that country. One was a 
woman, who was allowed to go around the streets at her 
will, for she was not so crazy that she did not know what 
she was doing, she was quite boisterous and merry. The 
other case was a man about 35, he was silent and moody, 
but when I saw him not furious, though he was kept bound 
in such an irksome position that a sane man would have 
gone mad with vexation. He was kept in a hut and fed 
regularly. { was unable to learn what causes had induced 
the disease in these two persons, nor did I hear anything of 
their subsequent history, or whether any means were taken 
to cure them. The Chinese have no hospitals for insane 
people, nor do they hold them in superstitious dread, or sup- 
pose them to be the abode of spirits or demons, as the 
Mahomedans do. Cases of furious madness are probably 
hardly dealt with, from fear of what they may do to those 
around them, and consequently are svon released from suf- 
fering. 

Dr. Hepburn, who had the care of a missionary hospital 
at Amoy, for a year and upwards, tells me no case of Insan- 
ty presented itself at the hospital while he was there, nor did 
he hear of any one afflicted with it. The reports of the 
other hospitals contain no instance of Insanity, although 
idiocy and epilepsy have been brought to the institutions, and 
there is no assignable reason why Insanity should not also 
have come to the notice of the physicians in charge, if cases 
had existed. 

Staunton says, those affected with goitre are often redu- 
ced to an idiotic state, and are regarded with veneration and 
their persons considered as sacred, but I doubt this very 
much. The cause of the malady may not be known to the 
people in those uplands where it occurs, but it is too frequent 
for the sufferers to be regarded as peculiarly sacred. The 
care of friends and respect of beholders, to the unfortunate 
beings may be great, without partaking aught of a sacred or 
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From a remark in Turner’s Embassy to Tibet, it appears 
that insanity is unknown in that country, so far as his inqui- 
ries went. 

The people of China do not live in that fever of excitement 
we do, are not fed so high with stimulating meats and drinks, 
and suffer little from mental diseases. 


ASYLUMS AND SCHOOLS FOR IDIOTS. 


- Dr. Backus, of Rochester, Member of the Senate of the 
State of New York, continues to urge upon the Legislature 
the propriety of establishing an Asylum and School for the 
Idiots of this State. We hope his efforts will prove success- 
ful. Although the project may to many seem Utopian and 
useless, yet we are confident that if such an establishment 
is provided, that not one of the many charitable institutions 
of the State will be more firmly established in the public 
confidence than this will be in a few years. 

Dr. B. presented to the Senate during the recent session, 
an able Report on this subject, embodying much interesting 
intelligence. In it he has inserted a letter from Mr. Sargent, 
of Prussia, Director of the Royal Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, of Berlin, and who has for several years been en- 
gaged in the instruction and care of Idiots. <A part of this 
letter we subjoin. 


“Hon. F. F. Backus: 
“ Berlin, 14th December, 1846. 


“Sir—Mr. George E. Day, acquaint’ me, Nov. 10, 1846, 
in a letter from Marlborough, (Mass.) that the efforts I have 
made for the instruction and cultivation of idiots, have awa- 
kened considerable interest in your country, and particularly, 
that it has been by your endeavoring, the State of New 
York took notice of those unfortunate creatures at the last 
session. Though the Legislature defeated your kind humane 
intentions in the first instance, I imagine that a noble and 
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independent State like the State of New York, always will 
be ready tu bestow the benefits of cultivation upon poor hu- 
man creatures like idiots, who do not enjoy either the riches 
of the world nor the blessings of religion ; and that you will 
find full hands and sufficient assistance, after having con- 
vinced your countrymen, the object in question is not a fan- 
cy, but a real truth, derived from experience and observa- 
tion, and founded upon the natural developement of mind.” 


The attention of the Legislature of Massachusetts, has 
recently been called to the same subject. In 1846, Com- 
missioners wree appointed “to inquire into the condition of 
the Idiots of the Commonwealth, to ascertain their number, 
and whether anything can be done for their relief.” 

Dr. 8. G. Howe, of this Commission, reported in part, 
March 15th, 1847. 

The Commission say, “ We have obtained pretty satisfac- 
tory information from 171 towns, containing an aggregate 
population of 345,285 inhabitants. 

Irom these towns we have reports containing the names, 
age, sex, condition, &c., of 543 idiots, 204 of whom are 
males, and 339 are females. 

Of these, 169 are less than 25 years of age, and, of course, 
are proper subjects for instruction. Of the whole number, 
106 are supported entirely at public charge. 

If the other towns should present the same number, it 
would show an aggregate of over 1000 idiots in this Com- 
monwealth, of whom 300 are of proper age for instruction. 

We have also obtained information, by personal inspec- 
tion of the idiots, in about 30 towns, in various parts of the 
State, which shows that the condition of these unfortunate 
persons is very materially influenced by the character of 
those who have the charge of them. 

In some towns, we found the idiots, who were under the 
charge of kind-hearted, but ignorant persons, to be entirely 
idle, given over to disgusting and degrading habits, and pre- 
senting the sad and demoralizing spectacle of men, made in 
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God’s image, whom neither their own reason, nor the reason 
of others, lifted up above the level of the brutes. 

In other towns, idiots, who, to all appearance, had no more 
capacity than those just mentioned, were under the charge 
of more intelligent persons, and they presented a different 
spectacle—they were healthy, cleanly and industrious. 

We found some, of a very low grade of intellect, at work 
in the fields, under the direction of attendants; and they 
seemed not only to be free from depraving habits, but to be 
happy and useful. 

The inference to be drawn from this is very important. 
If persons having only common sense and common humanity, 
but without the advantage of experience or study, can so 
improve the condition of idiots, how much could be done by 
those who should bring the light of science, and the experi- 
ence of wise and good men in other countries, and the fa- 
cilities of an institution adapted to the training of idiots,— 
how much, we say, could be done by such persons, towards 
redeeming the minds of this unfortunate class from the waste 
and desolation in which they now lie !” 

Dr. Howe has appended to this Report a very interesting 
letter addressed to him by George Sumner on this subject, 
dated Paris, Feb. 1, 1847. From this letter we make the 
following extract. 

“ During the past six months, I have watched, with eager 
interest, the progress which many young idiots have made, 
in Paris, under the direction of Mr. Seguin, and, at Bicetre, 
under that of Messrs. Voisin and Vallee, and have seen, 
with no less gratification than astonishment, nearly one hun- 
dred fellow beings who, but a short time since, were shut 
gut from all communion with mankind,—who were objects 
of loathing and disgust,—many of whom rejected every ar- 
ticle of clothing,—others of whom, unable to stand erect, 
crouched themselves in corners and gave signs of life only 
by piteous howls,—others, in whom the faculty of speech 
had never been developed,—and many, whose voracious 
and indiscriminate gluttony satisfied itself with whatever 
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they could lay hands upon—with the garbage thrown to 
swine, or with their own excrements ;—these unfortunate 
beings—the rejected of humanity—I have seen properly 
clad, standing erect, walking, speaking, eating in an orderly 
manner at a common table, working quietly as carpenters 
and farmers ; gaining, by their own labor, the means of ex- 
istence ; storing their awakened intelligence by reading one 
to another; exercising, towards their teachers and among 
themselves, the generous feelings of man’s nature, and sing- 


ing, in unison, songs of thanksgiving !” 


NOTICES OF BOOKS, ESSAYS, AND ARTICLES ON INSANITY. 


We endeavor to notice in this Journal every new work on 
Insanity that comes to our Knowledge. Of late few have 
been issued from the press. Dr. Leopold Turck published 
at Paris, in 1845, a “ Memoire sur la Nature de la Foile, et 
sur la traitement a lui opposer,” pp. 57. In this he says, 
“Insanity is invariably to be ascribed to an abnormal accu- 
mulation of electricity in the electro-negative organs, and 
éspecially in the skin. .This is insulated on one side by the 
epidermis, and on the other by the cellular-tissue and fat. 

Insanity is dependent neither on the volume nor on the 
power of the brain; the predominance of the bilious, ner- 
vous, muscular, or sanguine temperament, contributes noth- 
ing to its development. It is marked by a particular state 
of the skin, which allows that membrane, under certain cir- 
cumstances, to secrete and to retain more negative electricity 
than is necessary for the brain; and from this morbid elec- 
trical tension results insanity.” To cure this disease he 
advises tepid bathing, and remarks as follows: “ Water 
‘being a very good conductor of electricity, by softening the 
epidermis, takes from it its insulating properties, and permit- 
ting the superabundant electricity to escape, the madness 
disappears. But as man is always liable to have this epider- 
mis moistened by showers, by sweat, and whilst bathing, God 
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has wisely ordered that the electricity should not escape too 
fast from that tissue, and therefore, the fibrillae which con- 
stitute the skin have an organization analagous to those ofa 
cellular tissue, whic! we know to be a bad conductor of 
electricity. To attain our end we therefore employ such 
prolonged tepid baths as eventually to reduce the skin to its 
proper electrical condition, restore the equilibrium of the 
nervous forces, and cure the disease.” 

He advises to the prolonged use of tepid baths even for 
one or more days at a time, and even for months, in some 
cases. The safety and utility of this course he appears to 
infer from the tase of a certain dame “ D’Ornaus, near 
Besaucon, who recently died at an advanced age, and who 
passed the last 40 years of her life ina bath, with the excep- 
tion of two or three hours during the night.” 

We are much in favor of cleanliness, bathing and attention 
to the skin in cases of insanity, but doubt the utility and 
safety of keeping patients in a warm bath for two days ata 
time, as proposed bv Dr. Turck, and should not advise a 
resort to this practice, especially to test an hypothesis not at 
present well supported by facts. 


Remarks on Insanity and the management of Insane Persons. 
By J. F. Leumann, Montreal, 1840, pp. 50. 


As a slight specimen of this work, written, we are sorry 
to say, by one who has the charge of an establishment for 
the insane, we quote the following: “On the reception of a 
patient as the inmate of an institution, he must immediately 
and entirely be inspired with awe at the first sight of the 
Superintendent. 

Severe discipline must therefore, be the chief object of the 
Managers of the Institution, at the same time they should 
rigidly aveid the indulgence of tyrannical and arbitrary con- 
duct, dissoluteness and licentiousness, lest the exercise of 
them cause their own downfall.” 
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He quotes with approbation, the following remarks from 
Lichtenberg. “ Flogging is of greater use than all the other 
means together; by it the reasoning faculty is obliged to 
join itself to that world where the stripes come from. _In- 
dulgence is baneful to the patient, and the Superintendent 
must resort to all means to carry his will into effect ; not- 
withstanding the incommodity and trouble of such a step, in 
some institutions, he is not even, when entreated with pray- 
ers and supplications to evince any irresolution in the just 
application of the rod; he must impress therefore on the 
minds of his patients, at their introduction into his Asylum, 
both by the determination of his countenance, the carriage 
and demeanor of his person, and the earnestness of his 
behavior, that they have to deal with a most inexorable 
judge. Indeed, the first impression is indelible, and if the 
patient discovers him to be in any way timorous, it will be 
difficult, nay even impossible, for him to gain any authority 
or preponderance over his patient afterwards.” 

In other parts of the work will be found some judicious 
remarks, though none particularly new, and the publication 
as a whole we consider worse than useless. 


Life Among Lunatics. By J. B. Denny, Author of Scehes 

in a Mad-house, etc. Boston, 1839, pp. 72. 

This is a collection of fictitious cases of Insanity, and is a 
work of fiction in every sense of the word. 

The Author states that his design is “to show, that the 
indulgence of any vicious propensity, will surely end in 
degradation and misery. No mind is sound unless it repo- 
ses on virtue, That foundation cannot be shaken. Whereas, 
vice, not only exposes its victim to future punishment ; but, 
it also saps the foundation of present Bie security. So 
that a wicked man, has to lament, not only the logs of mora! 
purity, but also, the deprivation of sound intellect.” 

However true this may be, in a few rare cases, it is not 
generally so. The bearing of the whole book is not good, 
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but bad—let the author’s design be what it may. The im- 
pression most likely to be derived from it, is, that insanity is 
generally caused by a vicious course of life. Now, accord- 
ing to our observation, this is not true. On the contrary, a 
majority of those who have been afflicted by this disease have 
belonged to the most worthy class of persons found in the 
community, and many, very many, have been remarkable for 
their virtue and piety, and for all good qualities of head and 
heart. Itis the very aflectionate wife and devoted mother, 
the modest and too sensitive man, rather than the reckless, 
bold, and vicious, that are most frequently affected by this 
disease. 

As a specimen of the autbor’s ignorance of Insanity and 
silliness, we quote two cases, and first that of 


THE TERMAGANT. 


“Dorothy Verjuice is that lean and wrinkled spinster, 
knitting there in a corner, and talking to herself. Her chin, 
looks like a mason’s trowel; her nose resembles a pickled 
cucumber ; and her eyes, the yolks of two boiled eggs ; she 
was the elder of eleven sisters ; all of whom “ got married” 
except herself. Now, such a catastrophe is quite sufficient 
to turn the best of humors into sulphuric acid. And, 
Dorothy’s natural temper was of the proof of citric acid. 
She fled from society, and moped im her chamber. Read 
“ Flavel’s Discourses,” and “the whole duty of man.” Both 
were ‘unsatisfactory! She then joined the church of the 
“ Latter-day Saints ;” and she found, in the excitement of a 
new faith and new associates, a solace for her honeliness. A 
new preacher appeared; and wrung the hearts of his hear- 
ers withhiseloquence. Dorothy hung upon his accents like 
an icicle on g barn door, as it grates upon its hinges. He 
noticed her i attention to his harangues, and enquired 
the amount of her income. It was something comfortable— 
say five hundred dollars per annum. Now, considered the 
preacher, what a wonderful opening there is in “ the West.” 
Souls are plenty, (and as black) as the whortleberries. And, 
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verily, he who stretcheth forth a hand, may gather a tull 
harvest. But the “ways and means!” How pay the 
expenses of the journey? How build a sleek little cottage, 
and tenant it with pigs and poultry, without some of the 
“ root of all evil?” Hah! an illumination! Dorothy, the 
hope of the poultry yard, is yet unmatched! Yes, she ismy 
western star, with healing in its beams! He propounded ; 
was accepted; published, and married. They set forth on 
the western journey, alter a week of rejoicings. 

The first day produced a slight concussion of opinion. 
Before them two roads branched off, and no guide-board 
pointed out the right way. His Reverence turned his 
steed on the right hand. His lady favored the left. The 
parson assured her that he had traveled that road many a 
time and oft. The parsoness had likewise passed it a hun- 
dred times. The parson insisted on the right. The lady 
vociferated—the left. Then each caught a rein, and one 
pulled to the right, the other to the left; until Dorothy, fired 
with excessive ardor, boxed his ears! This was too much 
for christian charity to endure ; and the parson left the chaise, 
and pursued his journey on foot. Dorothy returned home, 
crest fallen and disconsolate! She moped some few days ; 
sang a week afterwards; cried another week ; and then tore 
her clothes and set fire to her chamber. This was rather a 
dangerous freak ; and the restraint of the mad-house became 
expedient. Here, having encountered a shaking quaker, in 
the same “ durance vile,” both recognized a “ second self ;” 
and like fallen angels, sit apart and reason high on things 
“hard to be understood,” and difficult to be learned.” 


The following is the last case in the book, and we subjoin it, 
not without some fear that if the writer’s views are correct, 
he may have met with the fate of his 


AUTHOR. j 


“Here, he writes “ finis”—to his “ last work !” Some years 
since he wrote a play, and published it—under a—fictitious 
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name, It read well; but was not adapted to the stage. 
Encouraged by such success, he wrote another, “ for the 
stage.” And he pressed upon the Manager, “a representa- 
tion.” The Manager was won by importunity! The night 
Was auspicious; bright and still. And the Theatre was 
thronged. The author sat “ incog ;” revelling on anticipa- 
ted triumph. 

The curtain rose ; and the actors began. A deep silence 
descended upon the house. Matterslooked quite favorable: 
when, (alas ! how transitory are human hopes!) one unlucky 
passage “ damned the piece,” and crazed the author. Ji was, 
where Achilles says to Hector— 


**Come on! my lad! and take your fill of fight! 
“Tl glue your opties, in eternal night ! 
* Pull yqur shag ears before your pallid nose, 


** And tie them o’er it ina knot of bows 


At this tremendous threat, the audience roared out—not 
applauses ; but “ damnation” to the Author. He “ rose to 
explain.” “ Ladies and Gentlemen! Homer! Virgil 
Lord Byron !” 

“* Throw him over!” “all a lie!” roared a voice from the 
gallery. One horrid din of catcallsand groans, overwhelmed 
the unhappy Author! And, clenching his fists at the audi- 
ence, he rushed from the house ! 

He is quite calmnow. And he finds, in the society of the 
mad, subjects, and speeches, for a “new play”—to more 
“ favorable and judicious houses.” 


On Disorders of the Cerebral Circulation, and on the con- 
nection ixtween Affections of the Brain and Diseases of 
the Heart. By Geonrce Burrows, M. D. London, 1840. 
pp. 220. 

This, although not a work on Insanity, is deserving of the 
careful attention of those who have the charge of the med:- 
cal treatment of the insane. The author believes that many 
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persons who complain of uneasy sensations of the head, with 
lowness of spirits and debility, who sleep poorly, and are ir- 
ritable, and who are supposed to be laboring under some 
disease of the head, and nervous system, are actually aflect- 
ed by some disease of the heart, or blood vessels, that inter- 
rupts the course of blood through the heart. He also thinks 
that some who are actually insane, will be found to be suf- 
‘ering from cardiac disease. In these opinions we concur, 
and commend this subject,—the connection between affec- 
tions of the head and diseases of the heart to the considera- 
tion of our readers. The following remarks are particularly 
deserving of attention. 

“ Middle aged persons, of both sexes, in the upper ranks 
of society, apply occasionally for medical assistance, and 
who are suffering from uneasy sensations in the head, low- 
ness of spirits, feelings of debility, occasional faintness, dis- 
position to sigh, urgent desire for fresh air about them, irrita- 
bility of temper, incapability of steady occupation, disturbed 
rest at nights. Such persons are often supposed to be dys- 
peptic, hysterical, nervous, or on the verge of insanity. 
Neither they themselves, nor their ordinary medical atten- 
dant, have suspected the existence of any disease of the heart. 
Auscultation in these cases, has several times revealed to me 
the physical signs of valvular disease of the heart, or of 
serious changes in the aorta, and then, upon more close in- 
quiry, other symptoms indicative of interruption to the course 
of the blood through the heart are confessed to. 

The history of such individuals often informs us that they 
have suffered from rheumatic fever many years before, or 
they have had some previous severe inflammatory affection 
of the chest, most commonly pleurisy ; or they remember, 
under the influence of mental excitement or bodily exertion, 
many years ago, having felt some peculiar sensation in the 
cardiac region, or that they suddenly fainted. The subse- 
quent progress of such, developes many more unequivocal 
symptoms of confirmed cardiac disease.” 
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The use of the Body in relation to the Mind. 
Moore, M. D. London, 1846. pp. 431. 


By Georce 


We believe this book has been republished in this country, 
and no doubt will have a good circulation, as its title is very 
attractive. It contains some valuable information, t hough 
not much, but what may be found as well or better stated by 
other writers. 


Report of a Commission, composed of M. Fatlret, Ferrus and 
Renauldin, to the Royal Academy of Medicine, Paris, on 
a Memoire entitled Mauomert Insane. By J. J. Beaux, 
M. D. Paris, 1842. 


This is an interesting Report. It ably reviews the life 
and writings of Mahomet, in order to refute the opinion ad- 
vanced by M, Beaux, that Mahomet was not an impostor, 
but actually insane, and fully believed all he stated. 


Although disagreeing with the author, they give him cre- 
dit for the ability he has shown in his memoire, and acknow- 
ledge that the eccentric conduct of Mahomet, his pretended 
revelations and visions, his attacks of epilepsey or extasy, 
all of which have been adduced by M. Beaux, to show that 
he was insane, aflord some evidence that this was his con- 
dition, Still, they are of the opinion, on a critical review of 
his whole life, and particularly of his great work the Koran, 
that he was not insane, but that on the contrary, he possess- 
ed great mental powers, with vast ambition, courage and 
eloquence, and a profound knowledge of his countrymen, 
and of the arts necessary to persuade and influence them. 
The work contains many curious and interesting facts not 
generally known, and is worthy of perusal. 
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ILLINOIS STATE HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE. 


The bill passed at the late session of the legislature, in- 
corporating this institution, appoints nine trustees, and em- 
powers them to cause to be erected, upon a farm not to 
exceed three hundred acres, within four miles of Jackson- 
ville, in Morgan county, suitable buildings and out houses 
for said institution, and draw upon the treasurer of State 
from time to time, as may be needed in the prosecution of 
said work, for the funds for the insane, which are to be raised 
by an annual tax of two cents on each one hundred dollars 
valuation of property in the State. This, we are informed 
by the secretary of the board, will yield about twenty thou- 
sand dollars per annum. 

The whole establishment is to provide for the accommo- 
dation of two hundred and fifty patients, and the necessary 
officers, attendants, and servants for its management. The 
amount of its cost is limited to sixty thousand dollars. 

The trustees are to appoint a superintendent for a term 
of ten years, and fix his salary, which shall not be reduced 
during his term, who shall be a well educated physician. 
Section eighth defines his duties as follows : “ The superin- 
tendent shall appoint and exercise entire control over all 
subordinate officers and assistants in this institution, and shall 
have entire direction of the duties of the same.” 

Pauper patients are to have the preference in admission, 
who are to be supported by the counties sending them. 

The trustees have determined to commence operations in 
building the ensuing fall, and will, we understand, push the 
work onward, as humanity most assuredly demands, to a 
rapid completion. 

We hope the trustees will adopt the plan, so generally 
recommended by those conversant with the subject, of pla- 
cing a physician, well informed on the subject, in charge of 
the erection of the building, at least so far as adapting it to 
the purposes for which it was designed are concerned. It 
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may, and no doubt would, save much expense in making al- 
terations in future, and probably prevent inconveniences that 
would be irremediable. —Ii/inois and Indiana Medical and 
Surgical Journal, May, 1847. 


We have learned from another source, that not unlikely 
the location of the Hospital may be changed for one more 


central; perhaps to Springfield or Peoria. If such a project 
is seriously entertained, probably no expenditure will be 
made, and nothing further will be done until another meet- 
ing ot the Legislature. 


LUNACY IN THE NEW JERSEY STATE PRISON. 


A visit to the State Prison will convince any person that 
the speedy erection of the Asylum for the insane is demanded 
by every humane consideration. There are two decided 
lunatics in the solitary cells of the Penitentiary. The one 
in a paroxysm of frenzy committed murder and arson, was 
acquitted on the ground of insanity, and subsequently sent to 
the Prison for 15 years for a trifling assault. Of course it 
was merely a process to get him shut up, and perhaps justi- 
fiable under the circumstances. The other a more recent 
case is a prisoner from Camden county, sentenced for firing 
the woods during the droughts of last summer. From all 
xecounts the record of his trial would create a new era in 
the rules ofevidence. The truth is, the offender was guilty 
of lunacy, was rather troublesome in his neighborhood, and 
no place save the State Prison’would take care of him frec 
of expense to the county. He does not appear to be dan- 
gerous, although at times he is said tobe mischievous. He 
calls himself Sardonyx, and talks a gibberish, sounding very 
transcendental, and probably not more unreasonable than 
the jargon of the clairvoyanee of the present day, or astrolo- 
gy of times past. He is in short but one remove above an 
idiot, and is easily amused by childish plays and toys, and 
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then he ceases to be dangerous. But of course the only 
mode of treatment in the prison, is either to allow him the 
range of the yard, or to shut him up in a cell when he is 
troublesome. The keeper, however kindly disposed, can 
dono more than this. Any improvement is out of the question 
under such regimen. 

A part from the want of humanity to the unfortunate be- 
ugs, it is sheer cruelty to the other prisoners. “ Sardo- 
nyx” is constantly giving utterance to the most unearthly 
sounds, Which may be heard at any time two hundred yards 
outside of the prison. The horrors of confinement are suf- 
ficient, without an aggravation of this kind; and the wild 
shrill ery of the maniac, reverberating in the long passages 
of the prison so excellently adapted to convey even a whis- 
per from one end to the other, seems just the thing to drive 
thers to madness, 

tlere are certainly two proper inmates for the Asylum, 
and how many more there may be we do not know. The 
case of * Sardonyx” seems to be peculiarly cruel. He has 
been a free commoner of nature, and had the range of field 
and forest. If there was a necessity for depriving him of 
this solitary blessing, he should have been taken to an asy- 
ium, Where proper treatment might have benefited him, and 
where he would at least have been exempt from some of the 
evils of his present condition. To shut him up in the four 
walls of a solitary cell because he “is stricken of God and 
afllicted,” to save a few dollars annually which would be the 
cost of his sapport in an asylum, is the acme of avarice. 
We commend this case to the humane,—Trenton N. J. 
Jourzal. 


\ WOMAN KILLED BY HER HUSBAND, AT HER OWN REQUEST. 


The following extraordinary case occurred a short time 
since, at Wurtemburgh. We find it related in a late foreign 
journal : 
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Adam Gayring, a man sixty-four years of age, of honest 
and upright dealings, loved and respected by all who knew 
him, presented himself on the 8th ult., before the authorities 


of Heidenheim, and stated calmly that he had just killed his 
) wife. His declaration was immediately taken, as follows : 
i “ My wife,” he said, “as every one knows, has been suffer- 
) ing for a long time with illness, and at times the pains she 
had to endure were such as to affect her reason. She l/at- 


terly gave up all hopes of recovery, and continually repeat- 
ed that not only was life a torment to her, but that she feared 
if 1 died before her, she would be reduced to misery. This 
morning, after we had read together the 4th chapter of the 


Book of Judges, (they were devout people, and read the 
Bible daily,) she requested me to drive a nail into her temple, 
as Jabez did to Sisera, as such a death seemed short and 
vasv, and would end her sufferings. She said she forgave 
me beforehand for the act, of which she absolved me before 
God and man. A nail, she said, would not cause a great 
hemorrhage, and would make but a slight wound. ‘As 
soon as | am dead, she added, ‘ you can close the wound, 
put me on a clean cap, and no one will know anything at all 
about it.’ After long resistance (continued Gayring,) I gave 
way to the wishes of my wife. I took a nail and began to 
drive it into her left temple with a hammer, but the nail was 
too weak, and the point, instead of entering, flatened itselt 
onthe bone. I then took a small drill, but was equaliy un- 
successful. My wile grew impatient, and requested me to 
kill her at once with the hammer, which I accordingly did, 
by knocking in the skull. The body of my wife is at my 
house, where you can examine it at your leisure.” 

The magistrate immediately proceeded to the house with 
a medical man and Gayring under a strong guard. They 
found the body dressed, upon the bed. On the left temple 
there were two wounds, and the right side of the skull was 
knocked in as low down as the temple. Beside the bed was 
a table, on which was a bible, the nail, drill, and hammer 
alluded to. Onthe ground was a basin of water, in which 
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the murderer, according to his own declaration, washed his 
hands before presenting himself to the authorities. 

Gayring is now in prison ; he is perfectly calm, and con- 
vinced that he acted well in fuifilling the wishes of his wife, 
by putting an end to her sufferings. Some Wurtemburg 
papers state that the inhabitants of the village of Gussenstadt, 
where the murder was committed, left their work as soon as 
they heard of the murder, and spent the day in the church, 
fasting and praying for the soul of the departed. 


ANECDOTE OF AN INSANE CLERGYMAN, BEFORE TIE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. 


At one of the late Religious Anniversary Meetings in Bos- 
ton, the Rev. Dr. Pierce, of Brookline, related an amusing 
anecdote of Samuel Coolidge, who graduated from Harvard 
University in 1724. At that time, it was customary, on the 
death of the king, or any of the royal family, for the clergy 
to preach a funeral sermon. Mr. Coolidge, who was a man 
of fine abilities, wrote a sermon, and became so deeply in- 
terested in the matter, as to become insane. His insanity 
was harmless however, and exhibited itself in a desire to go 
round and visit the clergy. On one occasion, he visited the 
Rev. Mr. Hedge, of Warwick. The Rev. gentleman invi- 
ted him to attend church with him. On passing through a 
field, he noticed Mr. Coolidge collecting some green apples 
and placing them in his bosom. He made no remark about 
it, however. Mr. Coolidge took a seat just beneath the pul- 
pit. After Mr. Hedge had well advanced in his sermon, Mr. 
Coolidge observed a man asleep. He took an apple and 
threw it at him, but did not hit him, and no disturbance was 
created. A few moments after, he observed another man 
asleep, he again threw an apple; this hit the man plumply 
on the head, and he aroused rather suddenly from his slum- 
ber. Mr. Hedge observing the manceuvre, and thinking to 
frown down all such conduct, looked sharply at Mr. Cool- 
idge, but he, nothing abashed, looked up and said, “Go on 
with your business of preaching, Mr. H. and I will keer, 
the people awake.” 
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NOTION OF A MANIAC. 


An Ohio paper tells us of a merchant in that State, wno 
imagines that the Rev. Mr. B., a Presbyterian clergyman, 
is no other than his satanic majesty himself. This antipa- 
thy to the reverend gentleman, it is said, proceeded from the 
fact that Mr. B. was present at the death of the unfortunate 
man’s wife, some fifteen months ago, and was the first to 
announce to the husband that her spirit had left its earthly 
tenement. Since that afflicting event the gentleman has 
been perfectly rational on every other subject, excepting this 
notion relative to the clergyman. 

How admirably does the above illustrate the beautiful 
lines of Shakspeare : 


“ Yet the first bringer of unwelcome news 
Hath but a losing office, and his tongue 
Sounds ever after like a sullen knell, 
Remembered, calling some departed friend.” 


“ There is no such thing as a just and proper curative or 
ameliorating treatment of the insane in cheaply constructed 
and cheaply managed institutions ; the measure of expense 
of common paupers never should be regarded in providing 
for the insane. That a better class of alms houses may be 
carried on for receiving lunatics, and dignified with the name 
of asylums or hospitals, with some degree of apparent suc- 
cess, may be admitted ; but to do the greatest amount of 
good to the insane, the mind of the tax-paying community 
must be trained to understand and admit the necessity of 
expensive arrangements, and that if itis worth while to have 
any institutions beyond these receptacles in which the most 
patients, or rather the most sufferers, can be crowded to- 
gether at the least charge, it is worth while to establish such 
as will accomplish all of cure or relief which is practicable.” 


L. V. Beut, M. D. 
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“ Particular professions and modes of living exercise a 
considerable influence in the development of insanity. Deep 
study and intense application, with the want of rest both of 
mind and body, which ardent pursuits bring on, are as prone 
to derange the mind as the fervor of the enthusiastic imagi- 
nation. Calculating speculations are as influential on the 
mind as versatility in ardent and passionate pursuits. While 
we recognize these predisposing causes, we must also take 
into account the habits of many enthusiasts, too frequently 
irregular, and which add materially to their morbid sensi- 
hility ; and genius is too apt to let the passions flow a head- 
long course. In the ratio of the social qualities and agreea- 
ble converse of men of talent, are they exposed to the 
temptation of fascinating enjoyment. In deep, sordid specu- 
lation, or in ardent scientific disquisitions, disappointments 
are bitterly felt, and the mind not unfrequeutly becomes 
blunted by exclusive pursuits which admit of no repose.* In 
both these conditions, although most opposite the physica! 
functions become disturbed. In the one case, the circula- 
tion of the blood is hurried, and the vital fluid is unequally 
distributed, occasioning fever, congestion, and excitement. 
In the plodding man of business, careworn by anticipations 
rarely realised, the digestive functions are disturbed, and 
their energies destroyed, the epigastric region becomes the 
seat of tumultuous action, with all its fearful train of sympa- 
thies, and under their baneful influence insanity ensues.” — 

Willingen. 


“ Insanity is of rare eccurrence in barbarous nations.” 


“ Civilization appears to favor the development of mad- 
ness. This circumstance may be attributed to the restraints 


* Rowe has beautifully illustrated this painful dominion of thought in the 
Fair Penitent. 


Turn not to thought, my brain, but let me find 
Some unfrequented shade : there lay me down, 
And let forgetful dulness steal upon me. 

To soften and assuage this pain of thinking! 
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imposed upon the indulgence of the passions, the diversity of 
interests, and a thirst of power ; long-continued excitement 
of the mental energies, and disappointment in affections and 
anticipations. The wants of the savage are circumscribed: 
he gives vent to the burst of his passions without control, and 
their violence subsides when they are gratified. In a more 
polished state of society, man dwells upon his injuries real or 
supposed, acts silently, and cherishes hopes of enjoyment, 
amongst which the sweets of revenge are not the least se- 
ductive. Such a condition, when followed by humiliating 
disappointment, must naturally tend to develope mental di- 
scases. 

It is probable that the diseases of civilization, which act 
chiefly on the nervous system, may have led to the original 
foundation of hereditary predisposition, transmitted by a 
shattered constitution, and disturbed functions. 


“ Erroneous education in the higher classes, and want of 
a proper education among the lower order, may be consid- 
ered predisposing causes if not of insanity, at least of the 
passions or vices that excite it. 

Our passions may be considered the chief causes of insani- 
ty, producing stimulating or depressing spasms, which act 
most generally both on our physical functions and our men- 
tal faculties. This circumstance explains the prevalence of 
madness after puberty, when our relative social condition 
exposes us to the influences both of our natural passions and 
their artificial aberrations. Both sudden prosperity and ad- 
versity madden.—Millingen. 
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ITEMS. 


The question of establishing a Lunatic Asylum in the State 
of Missouri has recently been agitated in the Legislature of 
that State, with what results we are not informed. 


The January number of the American Journal of the 
Medical Sciences, contains a well written and judicious ar- 
ticle “ on the construction and arrangements of Hospitals for 
the Insane.” By Thomas S. Kirkbride, M. D., Physician 
to the Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane, (with two 
plates. ) . 


In the New York Journal of Medicine and the Collatera. 
Sciences for May, is an article upon “ Insanity, and Hints to 
Medical Witnesses,” by Samuel Hall, M. D., of New York. 
In it will be found valuable suggestions. 


Horace A. Buttolph, M. D., formerly first Assistant Phy- 
sician of the New York State Lunatic Asylum, has recently 
been appointed Superintendent of the New Jersey State 
Lunatic Asylum, and has entered upon his duties in super- 
intending the completion of the building. J. Edwards Lee, 
M. D., has been appointed to fill the vacancy thus created in 
the New York State Asylum. Charles H. Nichols, M. D.., 
has also been appointed an Assistant Physician in the same 


Asylum. 
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BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF TUE STATE LUNATIC ASYLUM AT 


UTICA, N. Y. 


The whole structure, separate from that part of the centre 
building assigned for offices, parlors, and accommodations 
for the Resident officers, and those engaged in the dumestic 
employments of the asylum, consists of 380 single rooms j 
patients, 24 for their attendants, 20 associated dormitories 0: 
different sizes, that will accommodate from 5 to #2 patients 
each; sixteen parlors or day-rooms for their use, and 8 er 
closed verandas or balconies that answer very wel! tor par- 
lors and day-rooms ; Ywelve rooms for dining, 2 | 
bathing, and as many for clothes, and the same number fo: 
water closets. Two large hospital rooms for the sick, with 
bedrooms adjoining for nurses; a Chapel that will accorm- 
modate 500 persons; a Museum, or collection of pictur 
and other curiosities. 

Various shops for shoemakers, tailors, dressmakers, cal 
net makers, &c. ; two rooms for printing, a large room for 
washing, and another for ironing, and a separate one tor 
drying by steam; three kitchens, numerous storerooms, «a 
bakery, a painters and plumbers shop; these are all con- 
nected, and may be visited without going out of doors. The 
establishment though large, and covering much ground, 's 
conveniently arranged and not difficult of inspection ; for 
although a walk through the entire establishment in order to 
visit each patient exceeds @eé mile, yet any one part of | 
may be visited from the superintendent’s office in the centre 
building, in two minutes, 

The present number of patients is 430. Number of ad- 
missions the last month, (May,) 45, discharges, 36. 


By careful attention to the seccompanying plan 


Asylum, the reader will be able to understand its 
arrangements. 
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BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF TUE STATE LUNATIC ASYLUM AT 


UTICA, N. Y. 


The whole structure, separate from that part of the ce 


building assigned for offices, parlors, and accommoda 
for the Resident officers, and those engaged in the dumestx 
employments of the asylum, consists of 380 single rooms } 


patients, 24 for their attendants, 20 associated dormito: 


different sizes, that will accommodate from 5 to 12 patients 
each; sixteen parlors or day-rooms for their use, 2 
closed verandas or balconies that answer very well to 
lors and day-rooms ; Twelve rooms for dining, 24 
bathing, and as many for clothes, and the same numbe: 
water closets. ‘Two large hospital rooms for the sick, 
bedrooms adjoining for nurses; a Chapel that will ac 
modate 500 persons ; a Museum, or collection of p 
and other curiosities. 

Various shops for shoemakers, tailors, dressmakers 
net makers, &c. ; two rooms for printing, a large roorn 
washing, and another for ironing, and a separate on 
drying by steam; three kitchens, numerous storerooms, 2 
bakery, a painters and plumbers shop; these are all cor 
nected, and may be visited without going out of doors. 1 


establishment though large, and covering much gro 


conveniently arranged and not difficult of inspection 


although a walk through the entire establishment in order to 
visit each patient exceeds @pe mile, yet any one part of it 
may be visited from the superintendent's office in the centr 
building, in two minutes, 

The present number of patients is 430. Number of ad 


missions the last month, (May,) 45, discharges, 36. 


By careful attention to the accompanying plan of 
Asylum, the reader will be able to understand its gene: 


arrangements. 
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BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE STATE LUNATIC ASYLUM AT 
UTICA, N. Y. 
The whole structure, separate trom that part of the ce 
building assigned for offices, parlors, and accommoeda 
for the Resident officers, and those engaged in the dumesti 
employments of the asylum, consists of 380 single rooms } , 
patients, 24 for their attendants, 20 associated dormitori 4 
different sizes, that will accommodate from 5 to #2 nts | 
each; sixteen parlors or day-rooms for their use, and S 
closed verandas or balconies that answer very we 
lors and day-rooms ; Twelve rooms for dining, 24 
bathing, and as many for clothes, and the same number y 
water closets. ‘Two large hospital rooms for the sick, w 7 
bedrooms adjoining for nurses; a Chapel that will ace 
modate 500 persons ; a Museum, or collection of pi ’ 
and other curiosities. 
Various shops for shoemakers, tailors, dressmakers, : 
net makers, &c. ; two rooms for printing, jarge room [01 
: washing, and another for ironing, and a separate one tor 4 
| drying by steam; three kitchens, numerous storerooms, a a 
bakery, a painters and plumbers shop; these are all con d 
nected, and may be visited without going out of doors. T! q 
establishment though large, and covering much ground : 
conveniently arranged and not difficult of inspection ; 
although a walk through the entire establishment in order to 
visit each patient exceeds @he mile, yet any one part of it 
may be visited from the superintendent's office in the centr 
building, in two minutes. 
The present n unber of patients is 430. Number of ad ‘ 


missions the last month, (May.) 45. discharges, 36. 


By careful attention to the xccompanying 
Asylum, the reader will be able to understand rene? 
arrangements. 
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